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FATTING PASTURES. | 


INCE the establishment of experimental farms in this 
country, the attention of investigators has been 
devoted more frequently to manuring pasture and 
meadow land for the improvement of the herbage. 
It is well known that there are pastures in most coun- 

ties which will fatten a bullock without the employment of 
cake. Land of this character is usually of the best, deep in 
staple and containing abundance of humus; it has probably 
been grazed for a century, and has rather accumulated than 
lost fertility. Such land is usually rich perennial rye grass, 
foxtail, meadow fescue, smooth-stalked meadow grass, clover 
and trefoil, while containing fair proportions of cocksfoot, 
sweet vernal grass, yarrow, tall fescue and golden oat grass. 
It is well to point out that the value of pasture 
grass cannot be determined by chemical analysis or by 
the weight of the crop; it is possible to learn in the 
laboratory the proportions of feeding matter in a _ given 
weight of grass, but it is not possible to determine how far it 
is palatable to the stock nor how completely it is digested. 
Young herbage, as grazed direct from the land, differs materially 
both in its flavour and feeding value from the same herbage 
when matured and ready for conversion into hay. However 
carefully grassland may be manured, therefore, we can only 
determine the money value of the crop when it is allowed to 
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mature—by its conversion into hay, and subsequently by its 
weight and the price per ton it realises; but where the land 
is manured and grazed, its value is determined by the increased 
weight of the stock which consume it. Where a pasture is 
divided into two or more lots, and the portions manured ar 
compared with what is not manured, there is a rapid change in 
the character of the herbage ; clovers spring up as by magic 
superior grasses are increased at the expense of inferior species 
and the weeds diminish in number. In some instances the 
improvement is continuous, owing to the fact that the clover 
herbage improves the manure of the stock consuming it, and this 
enriched with nitrogen, influences the growth of the grasses 
which are well known to respond to the application of this 
constituent. 

It has been determined, time after time, that, in order t 
enable cattle and sheep to fatten upon a pasture, the land shouk 
be supplied with a liberal dressing of phosphate of lime, eithes in 
the form of basic slag, superphosphate, or basic superphosphaté 
The influence of a heavy dressing of either of these materials is 
not only quick, but lasting. Thus, in the Scottish experiment: 
conducted on dissimilar soils by the Highland Society at thre 
centres for a period of ten years, it was found that a dressin, 
of manure containing 200lb. of phosphoric acid, with a libera 
quantity of lime, not only gave excellent results during thx 
whole course of the test, but at the end of this period the gras 
appeared to be as rich as it was in the year after the applicatio: 
of the manure; it is, in fact, believed by those in charge « 
the work that most of the phosphoric acid is still in the soi 
Contrary to expectation, however, it was found that cottor 
cake feeding failed to pay. This form of manuring by mea 
of phosphates resulted in an average increase in the live weig]! 
of the stock consuming the herbage of 178lb. of mutton ove 
and above that produced by the land which was not manures 
We turn, however, to the feeding tests made by the Bat 
and West of England Society since 1903. During the fir 
seven years the gain in live weight made by the sheep fed upo: 
the ten manured plots of grass exceeded 40olb., except in tw 
instances. On the land which was unmanured the total weigh 
produced was 29o0lb. The greatest increases in weight wer 
made upon the land manured with superphosphate and lim 
or with these manures with the addition of sulphate oi potas! 
rhe greatest average increases as compared with the anmanvure« 
land were 178lb. and 175lb. respectively during a course © 
eight years. In the Midlothian sheep-feeding trials on boulde: 
clay at Carrington, sheep fed in three successive years on lan: 
manured with superphosphate gained considerably in weight 
as compared with the sheep fed on the unmanured land whic! 
formed part of the same field of four acres. The increase 
weight of 655lb., valued at 34d. per pound, left a total profi 
made by grazing on the manured land of £3 13s., and this lan 
continues to improve. 

At the Midland Institute at Kingston, near Derby, a fiel 
of eight acres was limed throughout. One half, however 
received in addition superphosphate and sulphate of potash 
Milking cows were grazed upon both plots during three seasons 
1909-11. The cows which were grazed upon the manure 
land produced during the period they were upon it 9,221Ib. 0 
milk as against 5,586lb. produced on the unmanured land 
Deducting the cost of the manures, the total profit realised 
reached {4 16s. 6d. per acre. Estimating the grazing value 
of the pasture for each cow at 3s. per week, or {£3 for the 
season, the profit per acre would have been 45s., or an averagt 
of 15s. per year, which represents the improvement in_ thie 
pasture. In the Northumberland experiments at Cockle Park 
one field was grazed with sheep only, and the other with mixed 
stock of cattle and sheep. Last year the gain made by th 
sheep alone was 55lb. per acre, while that made by the cattle 
and sheep in the other field was 16olb., the grazing season lasting 
fourteen weeks in one instance and sixteen in the othet 
The general results to which we have referred are con 
firmed by other experiments, and there is no shadow of doubt 
that the employment of phosphate manures exerts a rem irkabk 
influence in the rapid and successful fatting of stock upon the 
land which has received it. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR portrait illustration is of Miss Myrtle Abercromby, 
the younger daughter of the late Sir Robert Aber- 
cromby and the step-daughter of the Earl of Northbrook. 


*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direc! 
application is made from the offices of this paper. When such requests are received 
he Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre 


spondence at once to him. 
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T is safe to say that very little partridge-shooting will be 


indulged in next Monday. “ The First,” in these days 

of “* driven birds,”’ is not sacred in the eves of sportsmen 

as it used to be, and “ driving” is hardly practicable 

until October. Moreover, the lateness of the harvest 
will, unfortunately, add to the difficulties of shooting over dogs, 
he area of corn still standing being abnormal on account of 
the disastrous weather conditions. The prospects generally 
mav be summed up in the word “ patchy,” the best reports 
coming from Kent and Hertfordshire. 


With the exception of such persons as umbrella-sellers 
and the dealers in waterproof garments, we are all, not 
unnaturally, bewailing the many discomforts and disappoint- 
ments of the passing summer; but in the midst of our 
purely selfish lamentations we may perhaps remember that 
there is one class in particular, and it is a large and considerable 
one, on which the abnormal conditions of the year are bringing 
exceptional hardship. It is the class of small farmers who have 
taken advantage of some recent legislation to purchase their 
holdings. The case is hard enough of those bigger men who are 
compelled to see their corn deluged and unharvested and their 
other crops sodden by the incessant rain-storms; but the 
small holder is involved in peculiar distress because, in the 
large majority of instances, he has raised a mortgage on his 
farm, by means of which alone he was able to complete 
purchase. All his capital has been absorbed, and he is relying 
on the produce of each vear for the payment of the interest 
on his moitgage, besides providing im and his family with a 
livelihood. In such a season as the present it Is not easy to 
see how this will be done. 


Phe most important question for this country in the diplo- 
matic arena at the moment, is the way in which the United 
States Government proposes to treat the Panama Canal. From 
the comments made by President Taft, the Government view 
f the obligations implied by the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
vould appear to be very elastic. While Congress appears to 
be only too ready to break the spirit of the Treaty, and to 
violate the letter, the feeling of the better part of the American 
Press is wholly against the Panama Canal Bill and its more than 
doubtful provisions. It is sincerely to be hoped that the good 
feeling between two great peoples closely connected by the ties 
of language, history and kinship will not be impaired by a 
measure which appears to savour somewhat of diplomatic 
chicanery, and is opposed by the very people it is supposed to 
benefit. We do not believe that the people of the United States 
will allow their Government to make a Bill law which threatens 
to injure their good name for fair dealing among the nations ; 
indeed, they are giving abundant proof that they will permit 
nothing of the sort ; and on the very lowest grounds, thev will 
show but little of the business foresight for which they are 
famous it they impair their national reputation for fair 
dealing to gain a dubious advantage. 


In spite of the worst August weather on record, Dublin 
was filled with visitors from all parts ot the United Kingdom and 
the Continent, and at the time ot going to press the Horse Show 
promises to be a great success in every way. The prevalence 
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of cattle disease has reduced the number of exhibits, and 
lessened the attendance of those specially interested in animals 
which would have been exhibited; and also the natural 
anxiety of farmers to make the fullest use of any spell of fine 
weather, however short, prevents them from leaving their farms 
at this time. The social glories of the show, however, were in 
no wise diminished, and the large houses in the neighbourhood 
of Dublin were filled with guests. Tuesday was given up for 
the most part to hunters, riding cobs and ponies, with classes 
for thorough-bred stallions and brood mares to produce weight- 
carrving hunters; in the afternoon the double harness horses 
and tandems were judged. On Tuesday also the Royal 
Horticultural Society of Ireland held their autumn show. On 
Wednesday the single harness horse events were held, in 
addition to jumping over the course, the champion wall jump and 
various parades of prize horses. Thursday morning was given 
over to the single harness ponies, and the adjudication of the 
cups for hunters, including the Champion Gold Medal, the 
Hunters Champion Cup, the $.U. Roberts Challenge Cup, the 
Coote Challenge Cup and the Pembroke Challenge Cup. In 
the afternoon the Lord-Lieutenant and the Countess of 
Aberdeen drove to the show in State to witness the jumping 
and other competitions. On Friday the competitions tor 
trotting horses and more jumping events filled the day. 


SUSSEX 
\s I came over a Sussex down 
| met, where the corn was vellow, 
\ miller that had a fine windmill 
e hill, 


\nd after him was a Sussex clown, 


Set (heigho) on the ton of tl 


And he was a right good fellow 


As I came by where the wild thyme blows 

Chalk was white where my footpath ran 

! met two milking maids light and lithe 

I met a countryman swinging his scythe 
Cell me,’ quoth I, ‘if anyone knows 

Where lives the happt st man 


‘Why that,” 
For sure he’s in Sussex dwelling.’ 
‘Why that,’ said the maids, “ is 


said the countryman, “‘ isn’t in doubt 


as plain as plain” 
They looked at each other and laughed again 


‘So listen to what we are tellin: 


"Tis our belief (and we pray you mind it 

That to be happiest Downs you need 

Beech woods they hold where the leaves lic deep 
\nd slopes that are white with flocks of sheep 
And the sea wind rushing at topmost speed 


Tis here in Sussex vou find it 


Here is food without fret or dange1 

The Weald for travel as wide as you pleas 
Here be homesteads as sweet as any 

And honest work for an honest penny 
So would vou be happy, and tive at your cas 


Stay where vou are, good stranver.”’ 


MAUDE GOLDRING 


We should like to urge the claims of the Royal Agricultural 
senevolent Institution this year with especial emphasis. 
Most readers of Country Lire will know of the good work 
which has been done by this society in the past and 
the great need of those whose necessities it relieves. The 
appeal is specially urgent, as the season has been so bad 
that those who depend absolutely on agriculture will be 
in such straitened circumstances that they will be able to do 
less than usual to help their fellows. Sir Walter Gilbey, in a 
general letter to the Press, has given statistics showing the 
income and expenditure of the institution in the past. Two 
great recommendations for this society are that it combines a 
large element of self-help in its work, and that the maximum 
amount of benefit is obtained by rigid economy in manage 


ment, a feature usually absent in charitv organisation 


It would be difficult to imagine a more moving and dramatic 
occasion than that of the gathering of the Clan Maclean when 
Sir Fitzroy Maclean, the twenty-sixth chieftain of the clan, 
entered into possession of Duart Castle, which has thus once 
more become the family home after a lapse of two 
hundred vears. Captain Maclean of Ardgour beat upon 


the Castle door and demanded in Gaelic that the chieftain 
Then, in all the panoply 


should receive the welcome of his clan. 
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of kilts and sprigs of heather, with piping and the singing of 
psalms, the clan marched in and saw the banner of the Macleans 
unfurled and float once more over the Castle. This ceremony 
Was not a picturesque revival of an ancient custom, but had 
a very real meaning Macleans came to do honour to their 
chieftain from Tennessee, from Calcutta and from New Zealand 
and the historian of the clan was not from the Island of Mull 
but from Ohio. Nor is this most genuine display of emotion 
and pride of race in the least to be wondered at, for there are 
few sentiments that make a stronger or more instinctive 
appeal than the affection for an old home and the desire to 
return to it Many of those who read the history of Warren 
Hastings probably retain the most vivid and moving remem- 
brance not of the Rohillas or the impeachment, but of the small 
boy who dreamed of buying back Daylesford and the man who 
came home after his life’s work to tulfil his dream 


It is this same feeling which gives such a sympathetic 
interest to the letter lately addressed by the Hon. Irene Lawley 
to her tenants at Escrick. She tells them that heavy duties 
become payable out of the estate on the death of her father, 
Lord Wenlock, and that she is anxious that the standard of 
efhciency at which the property has been kept should not be 
lowered ; consequently she has no choice but to leave her home 
for a while \t the same time, she had the thought, both 
natural and pretty, of giving to each of her tenants a photo- 
graph of herself, as she says in her letter, ‘ to remind you of 
me during the years in which | am most unfortunately prevented 
of living at Escrick.’’ That the owner of a great estate should 
be compelled to let it and live elsewhere is all too familiar an 
occurrence, nor can any comment in the least degree helpful 
be made ; but it is one which will always evoke a very general 
sympathy. Even those who have no experience of tenants, 
but only of landlords, to whom the family home is only re- 
presented by a number in a street or a square, will understand 
much of what Miss Lawley feels, and will hope that she may 
soon have as happy a home-coming to Escrick as Sir Fitzroy 
Maclean had to Duart. 


Another great mountain climber has died in Mr. Clinton 
Dent, though, happily, not under those particularly tragic 
circumstances which attended the death of the late Mr. H. O. 
Jones Mr. Dent filled in succession the offices of secretary, 
vice-president and president of the Alpine Club, and several 
fine achievements stand to his credit, notably the first ascent 
of the Aiguille du Dru after eighteen unsuccessful attempts, 
and the first ascent of the Rothhorn from the Zermatt side 
He also did much valuable work both in exploring and climbing 
in the Caucasus. Mr. Dent's climbing feats, considerable as 
they were, were only accomplished in the holiday-time of an 
arduous and honourable career in his profession. He was a 
highly-distinguished surgeon, a vice-president of the College 
of Surgeons, and the author of numerous works on technical 
subjects. It is interesting and curious to observe that those 
who have in their play-time achieved fame as climbers have 
nearly always been men of quite exceptional abilitv in the 
domain of work. Mr. Jones, Professor Francis Balfour, 
Professor Tyndal, Professor Collie, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Mr. 
Justice Wills and Mr. Douglas Freshfield are names that readily 
occur. In the realm of ordinary athletic fame the level of 
intellectual achievement is generally not conspicuously high ; 
but an exactly opposite rule holds good as regards climbing. 
rhere seems to be something about these feats achieved “ high 
in the stainless eminence of air ’’ which makes an appeal to men 
of outstanding intellect and gives a peculiar scope for their 
qualities 


In a season like the present, when so much dull and cold 
weather is experienced, the value of such fruits as apples, pears 
and plums grown in pots under glass is brought vividly to mind. 
Not only does such a system of cultivation produce fruits of 
excellent flavour, but the colour is considerably brighter and 
better than that of outdoor-grown examples. That quite small 
trees, when judiciously managed, are capable of bearing heavy 
crops of high-class fruit was well demonstrated at the Royal 
Horticultural Society's show on Tuesday last. On that occasion 
two large groups of pot-grown fruit trees, together with gathered 
fruit from similar trees, were shown, and visitors were greatly 
interested in the general excellence of the plums and pears. 
\rtificial heat need not be resorted to in growing fruit trees 
in this way, protection from frost at the flowering-time, with 
glasshouse protection a few weeks before the period of maturity 
is reached, being all that is required. 


Many men too shv to be at their best when conversing with 
acquaintances have, nevertheless, the power of revealing them- 
selves intimately in correspondence even with strangers. It is 
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for this reason that the publication of selections from George 
Meredith's letters now proceeding serially in Scribuer’s Magazine 
is one of the most interesting events in the literary world. It 
was so long before Meredith received recognition that he made 
himself a shell to retire into away from the buffets of the world, 
and the critics of coarser clay who could not understand his 
elvish and original genius. Through this shyness and the 
development of a style at once too compact and too elusive to 
be readily understood by the voracious reader of three-volume 
novels, Meredith was classed with Browning as “ difficult,” 
and therefore to be sneered at. The great thinkers are always 
ahead of their own generation, and repel them, as the ordinary 
man is repelled by the ideas current fiftv years before his time. 
There is a fashion in thought, and it flies to extremes; while, 
on the other hand, what was new, and therefore difficult to 
grasp fcr an older generation, has become our platitude, through 
the gradual absorption of the idea in the common thought of 
the world. A short review of the letters that have already 
appeared will be found on another page. 


THE OLD BOOK. 
! took it down, soft cobwebb’d, from the shelf, 
Where it had lain a century, unread ; 
\ tome in vellum, white, but stain’d with age, 
The leaves all worn with touch of hands long dead 
\nd there, writ clearly on the foremost page, 
The owner’s name: ‘ To Beatrice, my Wife : 
This Booke of daintie Verse, as slender Proofe 


Of that great Love that sweetens alle my Life.” 


here was a perfume on the tinted leaves, 

\ fragranee, as if Beatrice had prest 

The book with trembling fingers to her heart, 
Where fading roscbuds droop’d upon her breast. 


I picture her, with lovcly eves aglow, 
| , : s 
Reading this Herrick with a lover’s mind; 


She feels the kisses fall on ‘* Julia’s”’ cheek, 


sé 


And marvels when “ Corinna”’ proves unkind 

\ picture—that is all! The vellum feels 

No more the touch of that small, girlish hand. 

Two vears she dwelt with him whose name she bore, 

And then went from him to the Silent Land 

M. BourDILLon. 
The very sad occurrence at Hope Cove, near Salcombe 

on the south coast of Devon, where Mr. Stilemaa and his sister 
were washed off the rocks by an unexpectedly high wave, and 
drowned, may at least serve the useful purpose of a warning and 
a deterrent to others. People who are not accustomed to the 
sea hardly realise the danger that they run in estimating the 
possible height of the waves on a rock-bound shore by the 
maximum altitude that they see them attain while they stand 
watching them. There is a fascination in braving them, by 
the closest approach which seems consistent with safety. As 
a matter of fact, in a high sea, or even when there is a consider 
able ground swell merely, there is no real safety consistent 
with such close approach. Every now and ther, at irregular 
intervals, 1 wave cumes ot greater height and volume than the 
rest, and it is this exceptional wave that, dashing far beyond 
expectation up the face of the rock, has swept off many a heed- 
less watcher. The late Mr. G. P. Lawrence, the well-known 
barrister and some time president of the Oxford Athletic Club, 
had a thrilling experience and wonderful escape from a like 
peril at Biarritz, where the sea breaks with exceptional violence, 
being washed off a ledge by one huge wave and tossed back to 
it again on the crest of the next. 


Sir R. Baden-Powell has just returned from a tour round the 
world made in support of the Boy Scout Movement. The fact 
that in eight months he travelled 55,000 miles and visited 
seventy Scout centres 1s eloquent testimony not only to his own 
enthusiasm and energy, but to the wonderful hold that this 
movement has taken on boys in every quarter of the globe. 
On the more obvious benefits that scouting brings with it—the 
discipline and smartness and healthy exercise in the fresh air 
it would be easy to enlarge. There is perhaps something else 
which has not only conduced to the remarkable popularity of the 
movement, but is also a very real merit in itself. Almost every 
little boy lives in an infinitely romantic world of make-believe 
but he puts away these childish things all too soon, often from 
a mistaken sense of shame. The Boy Scout walking on tip-toe 
and searching for a hidden enemy behind a hedge is enabled 
to live this imaginative existence for some vears longer, and may 
thus retain all his life a quality and a happiness which he would 
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otherwise lose for ever. Stevenson depicted Jim Pinkerton in 
‘The Wrecker’’ speeding on his business through San Francisco 
streets in the spirit of a schoolboy crawling with a dummy gun 
through imaginary forests: “* Every dollar gained was like some- 


THE FOOD OF 


LTHOUGH the habits of the common or grey partridge 
(Perdix cinerea) have been closely studied, yet not 
till quite recently have serious attempts been made 
to find out something about its food from an exami- 
nation of the crop contents. Concerning the food 

of its relative, the red-legged or French partridge (P. rufa), 
there are no records, although most writers state that the food 
is practically the same as that of the common species _ Indirect 
evidence as to the food habits of birds can be obtained by 
several means. Since appetite is one of the two great impulses 
vhich govern the life of the animal, observation of the habits 
f birds gives us a very good idea of their food. In Yarrell’s 
‘ British Birds”’ (H. Saunders. London, 1884) the habits of the 
partridge are described, and 
ie says that “during the 
lay a covey of partridges, 
keeping together, are seldom 
seen on the wing unless dis- 
turbed ; they frequent grass 
fields, preferring the hedge 
sides, some ot them picking 
up insects, and occasionally 
the green leaves of plants ; 
others dusting themselves in 
any dry spot where the soil 
is loose ‘ P i In the 
ifternoon the covey repair 
to some neighbouring _ field 
of standing corn, or, if that 
be cut, to the stubble, for 
the second daily meal of 
grain; and, this completed, 
the call note may be 
heard . . . andthe whole 
covey move away to some 
spot where they . . . squat 
and nestle close together for 
the night. . . . In the 
morning early they again 
visit the stubble for a 
breakfast and pass the rest 
of the dav as before. Fields 
of clover or turnips are very 
favourite places of resort 
during the day.” It is well 
known that the partridge 
follows cultivation, and is 
almost entirely limited to this 
habitat, with very few excep- 
tions, among which may be 
mentioned, according — to 
Yarrell, the heaths of Surrey. 
Here, however, it is said 
that it becomes smaller 
and the flesh is more like 
that of the grouse owing to 
its diet of heather and hurtle- 
berries. There seems to be 


something in cultivation, A COVEY 


particularly in the cultivation 

of cornland, that attracts it, for its numbers diminish where 
cropping gives place to pasture. Stevenson savs, in his book 
‘The Birds of Norfolk ’’ (London, 1866), that “ although most 
plentiful in cultivated districts, and extending their range 
with an increased breadth of cornland, the cereal crops in 
summer and autumn are sought rather as a shelter for them- 
selves and nestlings thaa for the attractions of the soft grain. 
As soon, however, as the harvest is over the partridge becomes 
a gleaner on the stubbles, and in hard weather, and more particu- 
larly when the ground is covered with snow, frequents the 
vicinity of the farmers’ corn stacks, or readily avails itself of 
any grain purposely scattered for its use.”” In this connection 
he also quotes Murdock, who says of the partridge in his observa- 
tions on the game and game laws, “ I do not believe that they 
even pull a single ear of corn from the stalk ; it is only after the 
stubbles are cleared of the crop that they even feed upon grain 
it all. In summer, insects and seeds of grasses, and in winter 
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thing brought from a mysterious shore; every venture was 
like a diver’s plunge.”” Many of us would perhaps go about 
our workaday concerns more happily and more effectively if 
we could do so in something of this buovant and romantic spirit. 


PART RIDGES. 


the leaves of weeds and coarse grasses from below the hedges, 


constitute their food ; in the latter season they become exceed- 
ingly fat upon such nutriment.’’ Mever also states, in “* The 
Biitish Birds ’’ (London, 1855) that ‘‘ the favourite food of 
the partridge consists of insects, although vegetable matter, 
seeds and grain are also eaten by them in their proper season ; 
ants and their larve are devoured by this bird whenever it can 
get them, also every kind of small beetles, grasshoppers, earwigs, 
flies, spiders, ete. ; and the larvae of them all. When the corn 
has been sown, the partridge does harm by picking up the 
uncovered grains and also scratching up those that lie near the 
surface, as well as eating the young green shoots that have 
come up.”’ Very oiten, during severe weather, it has been 





OF “RED LEGS” 


DISTURBED. 


accused of picking holes in swedes. This, Meve1 suggests, 
is not for the sake of the swede bulb itself, but rather for the 
maggots that are found in the turnip galls duting tl 
autumn and winter. 

Another way of indirectly determining the food of a bird 
is to study its structure. Anatomists have paid much attention 
to the manner in which food modifies the structure of the animal, 
The partridge has, when adult, a short, thick beak and strong 
claws adapted for scratching the ground in search of food. 
It has a large crop, which, in common with graminivorous 
birds, acts not merely as a temporary reservoir, but in which 
the food, mixed with the abundant secretion of the glands 
becomes softened and macerated for the triturating action of 
the gizzard to follow. Unlike its relation the grouse, the 
ceca, or appendices, of the partridge are not very large, being 
only four inches long, whereas in the former each caecum is 
upwards of a vard long and its surface still further increased 
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by eight longitudinal folds. This fact gives some indication 
of the bird’s diet, for Gadow (‘‘ A Dietary of Birds,’’ 1896) 
says that, asarule, the ceca “ attain their greatest size in those 
that are herbivorous, are small or hardly functional in most 
that live on animal food, and are altogether absent in fruit 
and grain eaters.” 

These observations, however, only furnish us with a rough 
estimate of the bird’s food; for the details and the changes that 
occur {from season to season we must examine the contents 
of the bird’s crop at all times of the year. Unfortunately, 
with regard to the partridge, very little investigation of this 
kind has been done. There have been, however, a few records 
published, which it is proposed briefly to mention. As is the 
case with most other birds, the voung are believed to feed 
chiefly on insects. Yarrell states that “the young birds 
should be fed with ant’s-eggs, curd, grits: small gram and 
some vegetables when the birds are old enough.’’ Newman, 
in 1864, in his article on “ Partridges”’ in “‘ A Dictionary of 
sirds,”’ describes the rearing of some young partridges, and 
says they were “ chiefly fed with alum-curd and groats or grits, 
and occasionally with emmets and their eggs; and it was 
remarkable that although they devoured with avidity 
one or two species of the black sort, they would not touch the 
red or tawny emmets. Hard corn was given to them sparingly, 
but it was found to lie in their crop too long, and actually killed 
one of the brood.”’ To avoid this he says that the grain should 
be soaked first and advises ‘‘ peppercorns for this sort of indiges- 
tion ’’ ; also he says, “‘ Soft food only should be given, especially 
such greens as they will eat, amongst which chickweed seems 
to be a favourite aliment.’’ He then goes on to say that “ grass- 
hoppers are the best physic and will tempt them to come to 
hand at all times.”’ The only account of the contents of a 
partridge chick’s stomach that I know of is recorded by C. F. 
Archibald in a paper printed in the Journal of the Royal Agri 
cultural Society of England in 1907. The chick was taken 
from a hay-field, where it had been accidentally killed. It 
contained a spider, a sawfly grub, tiny weevils, cuckoo-spit 
insects, aphides, the slug-shaped chrysalis of the syrphus fly, 
various flies, beetles and grubs, with many seeds of rib-grass. 
As insects seem so necessary for the well-being of the chicks, 
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it is quite possible that the wet weather at the end of June 
may deprive them of much of their food, as well as injuring them 
in other ways. Concerning the food of the old birds, the first 
record that I have been able to trace is by Mr. Daniel in 1807, 
who records a partridge having been shot near Newbury in 
October which, on being opened, was found to have swallowed 
a viper thirteen inches long. 

In 1849, Thompson records in “ Birds of Ireland ”’ that 
“the crop and gizzard of six out of seven partridges, shot at 
different times from November to April inclusive, cs 
exhibited blades of grass of a soft kind as the chief food: the 
seventh (killed in mid-winter) contained mosses only, of which 
there was a considerable quantity. In addition to the grass 
in the others were the fresh green-tops of different plants ; in 
one, the tender leaves of a thistle ; in two of them were a few 
minute seeds and grains of oats’’ Murdock says that “ during 
the continuance of a severe frost and when the ground has been 
covered to a considerable depth with snow, I have repeatedly 
examined the crops of both partridges and pheasants and found 
them filled with the leaves of grasses which grow by the edges 
of springs and water-rills that have not been frozen.”’ 

Laura Florence has recently published a list of the contents 
of a few partridges which were killed at intervals from Novembet 
to February in the North of Scotland. Most of the birds con- 
tained the leaves of rough-stalked meadow grass or tussock grass 
One killed in February had taken about forty sprouted grains 
of corn, and two contained the leaves of clover. The seeds o! 
some weeds, such as knotweed, buttercup and spurrey, wer 
also taken, as well as the leaves of lady’s mantle and the leaves 
and shoots of the stone bedstraw ; not a single insect, however 
was found. Small pieces of quartz and stones were always 
present. With regard to these, it has often been noticed that 
the Galline grow lean if not supplied with grit. Hunter mack 


some interesting experiments on this subject; he enclosed 
barley grains in strong perforated tubes, and found that when 
these were fed to a fowl the gra‘ns passed through the alimentary 
canal unchanged, but meat treated in the same way was dissolved. 
He then concluded that it was necessary that the hard seed coat 
of the grain should be broken through by grit in the gizzard 
before digestion could take place. 
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Reviewing the 
records that have 
been published on 
he crop and stomach 
ontents, we see that 
there is no justifica- 
on for the state- 
vent that the food 

the adult part- 
dge consists chiefly 

insects; but it 
would be remem- 
red that these 
cords are very few 
number, and only 
tend over the late 
ituma and winter 
onths, when the 
pply of insects is 
rv limited. It is 
obable that the 
mmer food of the 
rtridge, like that 
most other birds, 
of quite a different 
aracter to that 
ken during the 
nter. In 1884, in 
British Birds,’’ 
ebohm _ described 
e change thus: 
The food of the 
itridge in spring is 
hiefly composed of 
nder shoots of 
erbage and the 
rain which it picks 
p on the newly 
wn fields. Later 
in the season this 
fare is varied by in- 
sects, beetles and 
vrubs, on which 
it lives chiefly in the summer, and when the young are hatched 
it leads them to the ant hills to feed on the larve. In autumn 
the stubbies are visited for the sake of grain of all kinds, from 
wheat to beans: and the tender shoots of clover, blackberries 
growing in the hedges and small seeds of all kinds are greedily 
devoured.” 

It is probable that the partridge deserves the protection 
that is afforded it not only for the sake of sport, but also for the 
benefits it confers on the farmer by eating weed seeds and possibly 
injurious seeds (the young certainly do so). This more than 
counterbalances the occasional harm it does by eating a little 
seed corn and a few edover leaves, the corn taken from thie 
stubbles having no economic importance. Joun HAMMonpD. 


PARTRIDGES COMING TO 


OPER FIELD & FURROF. 


CUB-HUNTING AS A SPORT. 

IDE by side with the growth of the popularity of ftox- 
hunting has arisen an increased desire on the part of 
hunting-people to go out cub-hunting. There is a most 
undoubted charm about the early fixtures, and more 
people seem to feel this every season. Besides this, there 
is a tendency on the part of Masters to make the hour of 

ub-hunting fixtures later, and, indeed, in many countries, by 
the beginning of October or even the end of September, the sport 
nd the attendance differ little from the regular season. By that 
time Masters and huntsmen know pretty well where their foxes 
re and that when an hour or two of drilling of young hounds 
nd young foxes has been done they can afford a gallop into 
he open. Apart from the fact that the quality of these October 
unts is often very good, there is the pleasure of the unexpected 
bout them and the delight of riding with plenty of room to see 
ounds at work. This is especially true of those countries where, in 
he season, there is a crowd. A friend, who is a good man over 
ountry and a very keen sportsman, said to me the other day 
They talk and write about the cubbing season being a training 
© young foxes and a schooling for foxhound puppies. | find it 
aluable to me. Every yearI go out cub-hunting pretty regularly ; 
watch the old foxes go away and I study the working of the 
uunds and the methods of the huntsman. In this way I store 
pa geat deal of useful information about the run of the foxes and 
bout that inexhaustible matter—the working of hounds, and as 
what the huntsman is likely to do in any given circumstances. 
Jur country is, | am sorry to sav, a fashionable one, which means 
iat 1t is often impossible to see hounds in the season, and that, in 
ny case, every advantage or opportunity must be seized on in 
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order to get clear of 
the crowd. Well, 1 
often find that my 
cub-hunting experi 
ences come in usetul 
and enable me to im- 
prove my position o1 
recovel a lost plac 
My ears and my eves 
often unfold to me 
secrets of the chase, 
and | am able to be 
with hounds and to 
stay with them when 
I should not otherwise 
have been there \s 
vou tell me you will 
be writing on cub 
hunting, there are two 
things you might sa\ 
First, one ought 
always to gO ¢ ub 
hunting on 
thoroughly trust 
worthy animal. Now- 
idays it is inexcusable 
to make or try to 
school voung horses 
in the cub-hunting 
season Che other is, 
do not go unless vou 
mean to attend to the 
business in hand Do 
not talk, do not 
smoke: there is lots 
of time for that going 
out and coming hon 
and never holloa 
Young hounds are 
seldom _ helped by 
unauthorised —holloa- 
ing, and if they are so 
assisted it would be 
much better if they did 
the work themselves.”’ 
All this is very true, 
and to it I would add 
that hounds, young and old, are all the better for doing their work, 
as far as possible, unaided during cub-hunting. Later they must 
be helped, if only to keep them clear of the field or to assist them 
to kill a fox on a bad scenting day, but in cub-hunting they hav« 
chances every day to hunt and kill a fox themselves I hat 
mobbing and holding up foxes, not only because it is unsports 
manlike, but because it is bad for the hounds These are the 
last resorts of an incapable huntsman with an unsteady pack 
He must kill foxes, and this is the way he does it but it is the 
wrong way. Last season | saw a covert surrounded and two 
foxes killed inside (and I am not sure they were cubs) I was 
told afterwards that the covert, a delightful one to draw. with a 
nice country all round, was drawn blank repeatedly during the 
season. A fox’s keen and subtle nose tells him that a brother fox has 
been killed by hounds, and he gives it a wide berth thereafte) 
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CUB-HUNTING IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 


rhis varies as much in different hunt territories as does the 
sport in the regular season. In some countries the cub-hunting 
really differs but little from fox-hunting On Exmoor or in that 
rough but most sporting country of West Somerset, where I have 
spent so many happy days, the cub-hunting is excellent fun, as 
many stag-hunters have proved when they went out after fox on 
the off days. It is only in the hill districts of the West Somerset 
that I have seen foxhounds in the early morning drag up to 
their fox, feeling for and touching the line with a whimper that 
swelled into an expectant ery and culminated in a crash of 
triumphant melody as the fox sprang from his bed in the bracken. 
The Cottesmore woodlands are delightful places to cub-hunt in, 
and the mornings spent with them and with the Grafton, both 
when Tom Bishopp was huntsman and now when Mr. C. McNeill 
hunts the hounds, are memories | would not willingly spar | 
used to delight, too, in the early morning work of the Southwold 
in the Langton or Trimly Woods or the smaller coverts round 
Keal Carr. The Belvoir woodlands are inexhaustible in thei 
variety of hunting incident, and their picturesqueness is increased 
by the historic associations with the great names of men and 
hounds in the past. The Woodland Pytchley country is at its very 
best in the autumn, and from the days of Mr. Austen Mackenzie up 
to those of the present Master, Mr. E. A. V. Stanley, the echoes of 
the woods have been wakened by some of the keenest and best 
foxhounds of our day. The Woodland Pytchley kennels at 
Brigstock have had, perhaps, more influence on the modern 
foxhound than any others except Belvoir and Melton, while the 
Fitzwilliam dogs cannot be beaten. But then, again, there 
cub-hunting with the Duke of Beaufort, and when the Maste1 
carries the horn there is no finer lesson in the science of fox 
hunting than to be in the great woods or the Badminton home 
coverts with the Duke's hounds X 
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ER work at the farm 
was nearly at an 
end when Hepzibah 

Mounsdon produced from the 

depths of her  under-skirt 

pocket an unopened letter 
h the request that ‘‘ Missus’’ would be kind enough to read it 
her. The recipient was of a generation previous to School 
ard days, and entirely innocent of what she generically termed 
yook-larnings.”” The farmer’s wife often read and wrote letters 
her farm-workers’ unliterary circles, and rarely 1epented of 
- actions ; for she was careful to see that they bore fruit in an 
tra bit of washing performed or windows cleaned gratis in recom- 
nse. The listener, aware of what was required of her, polished 
sily at the cover of the pierced brass warming-pan, and reached 
wn the tall candlesticks from the dresser to give them a rub 
the reading proceeded. The letter was from her daughter, 
ho had married a ticket-collector and lived at Peckham. She 
ote to offer a home to her old parents who were getting past 
rk, and would receive a welcome and a comfortable home with 
rself and husband. 

‘* Dear life! to think of Ellen being that comfortably settled 

i life! It is a bit of luck for you and Garge to have such a good 
daughter—that ‘tis, I am sure, with farming that bad as folks 
in the country be worse off than any nowadays. Of course, you 
will be only too glad to accept of such an offer ?”’ 

Hepzibah said little. She was easily reduced to silence by 
new idea. The farmer’s wife chatted long over the offer, never 

forgetting to interpolate, ‘‘ Give a rub to the copper kettle while 

you are about it,’”’ or ‘* The skillet would be none the worse for a 

shine to-day, Hepzibah.’’ The old woman did as she was bidden 

and a little more, as her way was. When at last she had polished 
everything, even to the brass hinges of the corner cupboards, she 
prepared to depart. She washed her knotted hands at the pump 
in the yard, donned her grey shawl, set an ancient bonnet above 

. perspiring brow and trudged away home to get Garge’s supper. 

Her husband was of a very different temperament from her 

grave, reticent self. He had a reputation for conviviality, being 

occasionally given to the enjoyment of what was locally termed 

‘a drop,” and might have been better rendered as ‘‘ many drops.”’ 

He was an apple-cheeked old person with merry eyes under a thatch 

of grey hair. Garge received news of Ellen’s generous offer with 

some excitement and much comment, as it was delivered to him 
in brief, concise phrases while his wife moved about the kitchen 
preparing his meal, disappearing at crucial moments into the back 
and leaving the listener gaping with anticipation. All through 
the meal he chuckled over the alluring prospect of the future. 

“Proper gentry us shall be, and no mistake ; nort to do all day 

long. Proper gentry, Mother, that’s what us be a-going for to be, 

[ reckon.’”” At the mere thought he choked over his tea, with 

apoplexy imminently threatened. 

Their next-door neighbour appeared when the meal was 

ended, to enquire what the joke was, for dividing walls were thin, 
nd Garge’s laugh was not. Sarah Vinnicombe was immensely 

interested. Now, Sarah was what was known as a “ scholard,”’ 

so the letter was again produced, and the visitor read it with slow 
d awing impressiveness. Garge beamed, one vast smile, at this 
ritten confirmation of a beatific existence in which, as he cease- 
sly asserted, he and ‘‘ Mother’ were to play the novel and 
irprising parts of ** real gentry.”’ 

“ Brave and lonesome it will be without 'ce ; brave and dull 
nter-time and all. I shall miss the both of ’ce brave and fine,” 
rah said, disconsolately, as she restored the letter to its owner. 

“ That is, if us do make up our minds for to go,”’ said Hepzibah, 
th her habitual caution 

‘“ Make up our minds, that’s it; make up our minds to be 
oper sentry; that’s brave and hard,” laughed Garge, choking 
th derisive amusement again When his wife left the room 
search of a log, Garge rose and tiptoed as softly to the door as 
bnailed boots allowed He reached down his hat from its peg, 
nked knowingly at the understanding Sarah and shut the grating 
wv carefully behind him. Sarah knew his destination and the 
ik that would wag that night at The Spotted Dog. She sympa- 

sed. There are moments wher’ the domestic hearth is altogether 

) limited a sphere fora man, and this was undoubtedly onc of them. 


























Six weeks later the old pair 
departed for London amid much local 
excitement. After many discussions 
they had decided to postpone the sale 
of their modest goods until the spring, 
the farmer allowing them, for a small 


consideration, to keep on the cottage until Lady Day. Upon 
the subject of sales and their most profitable seasons Sarah 
Vinnicombe was an authority. There was not an auction 


for miles round which she did not attend, enjoying to the 
full the pricing and inspection of articles which she had not the 
remotest idea of buying. Sarah advised delay. ‘* Things nigh 
gived away lately round hereabout, they hath a-been, as it do 
make a body cry to see. Leave it to me and I will do for they as 
if it was me own things.”’ So Sarah was left in charge of the little 
cottage and its contents. There were a few things too precious 
for that, such as the framed mourning cards of the family which 
Hepzibah packed in their luggage, and the china cow which was 
a milk-jug, with a curly tail for handle. This was to be a gift 
to the hospitable Ellen. To Sarah was entrusted temporary 
possession of tae pair of china dogs with fierce whiskers and tawny 
heads which had belonged to Garge’s grandfather and were the 
pride of the locality. They nobly adorned the Vinnicombe mantel- 
piece, and their row of chubby-cheeked admirers were daily 
threatened with fearsome punishments should one of the tribe lay 
as much as a finger upon the pair of cherished “ joaneys.”” Every- 
body along the road turned out just to speed the old couple on theit 
way to the station in Carrier Burridge’s cart. At their feet reposed 
a small trunk, covered with lilac and white wall-paper, while Garge 
held between his knees the carpet bag of which he was immenscly 
proud as a really distinguished bit of personal luggage. Farmei 
waved farewell from his threshing operations and called out, 
‘Good luck to 'ee, Garge,’’ a remark that wreathed his old 
waggoner’s face with smiles of pleasure. Hepzibah nodded gravely, 
but a faint line of amusement touched the corners of her serious 
mouth at the situation and its unusualness. All through the winte1 
the dreary little habitation stood forlornly empty, with its print 
curtains drawn and its closed door eloquent of an untenanted 
condition in a land in which doors stand ever hospitably unlatched, 
Sarah was never tired of dwelling upon the changed state of hei 
old neighbours and their differing lot to hcr own of hard-working 
monotony. Only one communication had been received trom 
the urban pair, and that was a Christmas gift, a view of the Towe1 
Bridge, gorgeously mounted upon crimson plush and framed in 
gilt. It was greatly admired and hung, a vivid spiash of colour, 
against the dun walls of Sarah’s kitchen, well out of the inquisitive 
children’s reach. They regarded it as longingly and incffectually 
as the pair of china dogs upon the high mantel-shelf. The view 
embodied to Sarah the luxurious and changed existence of old 
Hepzibah and Garg« 


It was a chill February afternoon, bleak and grey, with only 
a vague flush hovering in the western sky to tell where the feeble 
sun had died. Two figures trudged along the deserted road. The 
man carried a heavy bag and the woman a bundle. There was a 
low-lying vapour obscuring the road, so that the few figures which 
passed were but dimly to be seen. The pair walked on without 
hesitation, as those to whom the way is familiar. The faint orange 
stain vanished from the west, leaving the world murky and colour- 
less. Moisture dripped from the overhanging and leafless boughs 
There were traces of unthawed snow in sheltered nooks of the high 
banks. None of the dreariness of the day was reflected upon the 
faces of the old pedestrians. The old man smiled es he went 
and broke into a whistle ; now and then there was a smile hover- 
ing upon the serious lips of his companion. Two men, with bags 
slung upon sticks across their shoulders, peered at the pair as they 
passed. ‘If I didn’t think fust sight as ’twas old Garge and his 
missus—looked the very moral of they in these dimpsies.’’ The 
other laughed. ‘‘ Reckon as they do know when they be well 
off.”’ The words floated back, plainly audible upon the still 
air. The old man shifted his bag to the other shoulder, stopped 
his whistling and then proceeded silently. Sarah Vinnicombe 
had taken on Hepzibah’s work at the farm. She always hurried 
home the quickest way over the fields to the children whose real 
and imagined misdeeds troubled her maternal soul. This afternoon 
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she was later than her wont ; but as she turned in at the short lane 
which led to her hom a sight met her gaze which stayed her 
hurrying step [he door of the long-untenanted cottage was thrown 


open, a thin stream of flickering light pierced the misty gloom 
and in the wavering circle of illumination moving figures were 


visible within. Sarah’s heart gave an affrighted thump. Her 


blood ran cold in her healthy veins. Stories of pixies and 
‘ ghosteses "’ of people who “‘ walked,”’ of Jan Pearse’s grey mart 
whirled in her scared consciousness as, with fascinated, terrified 
gaze she watched the little oasis of light and the moving shadows 
within it. Spellbound, she stayed motionless, when there came to 
her ears sounds of voices not the sepulchral graveyard tones 
of spectres, but cheerful human accents of Devonshire speech 
As fear lessened, another idea seized her She was roused to prompt 
action, darted down the lane and entered the open door crying, 


*’Tis vou young varmints, is it I'll teach ’ee to go interfering, 
so I will, with what don’t belong to ’ee, that I will!’’ The angry 


words died upon her lips as she saw there, sitting before the freshly- 
kindled fire of sticks, old Garge, holding the little brown teapot 
and waiting for the sputtering kettle to boil for tea-making. He 


smiled as he saw the astonishment of the beholder As Sarah 
later remarked, “‘ If | had been stuck like a pig at that minute | 
shouldn't have bled wan drop, that took aback I was at the sight.” 

Garge laughed outright and called lustily, ‘‘ Mother! here’s 
Sarah Vinnicombe, and come for to see ‘ee agen.’ Hepzibah 


appeared, tying her apron strings over the old brown linsey gown 
hastily donned instead of the traveller's second-best black merino. 


Sarah gazed silently from one to the other She was beginning to 
feel more than a little vexed with the pair of them Hepzibah 
interposed, saying that she knew her husband and the children 
wanted tea she must come in later and hear all about things. 


Sarah returned with her 
husband, followed by a tribe 
of children, who were promptly 
dispersed by their wrathful 
mother as soon as she dis 
overed their presence 

[was just these ways,”’ 


I apologetically, 


vegan (sarge, 


when the company waited for 


something to be said ** Wie 
and mother couldn’t get along 
in Lunnon nohow, not to say 
as Ellen wasn’t kind never 
see such a maid get and do 
aught for us, but he shook 
his grey head _ decisively 
Mother and me was that 
lonesome wi’ everything that 
queer, and droves of folks, too 
there was proper droves, and 
not wan to pass as much as 


the time o’ day with a body 
friendly like Not wan! Meet 
a body full butt, so they 
would, and not a word; o1 
when they did spake a body 
could scarce understand what 
they was a-talking of They 
laughed to Mother and m«e 
‘cause they said us talked 
country fashion; couldn't 
know what us did mean.” 

rhe old man looked from 
one to the other for sympathy 
Sarah maintaimed a frigid 
silence, whil her husband 
emitted a miuldiy-encouragins 
** Dear life 

Hepzibah sat back in the 
shadows, attempting neither 
spect h nor excuse, only as- 
senting briefly when het 
husband directly appealed to 
her Garge told in detail the 
history of the few months, of 
their efforts to get accustomed 
to the life and habits, and 
their final resolve to leave it 
all and return to the old life 
without delay 

** Reckon as Ellen will be 
brave and angry with ’ee,’’ 
commented Sarah, briefly and 
austerely 

Left a letter, a beautiful 

letter, as a voung man lodging 
did draw up for us; fine letter 
‘twas, and no mistake.’’ 
Garge seemed to feel that the 
excellence of the missive might 
condone the hastiness of thei 


act 

Sarah became interested, 
and forgot the second-best bed 
tick which she had planned to 
purchase at the sale. ‘‘ There 
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will be a brave talk hereabout,’’ she began. ‘‘ Folks did all of 


‘em think as you and Garge was settled handsome for life.’’ 

Garge brought a mighty fist down upon the table so that th: 
crockery on the dresser clattered with his force. ‘‘ Let folks talk 
he said, excitedly. ‘“‘If every tongue do wag from now t 
Michaelmas, I say as it is worth it to get out of yon stirrage, back 
to the gude old country-ways agen. That I do say, and let wh 
will deny of it.”’ 

Tongues did, as Sarah prophesied, wag. Hepzibah refuss 
to take back the pair of china dogs, making them a handsome gif 
to her neighbour, so that Sarah felt that she must keep silen 
upon the affair, ill-advised and foolish as she continued to regar 
it It was a hard price to pay, even for the possession of a pair « 
china “ joaneys’”’; but being a woman of honour, Sarah paid i 
and said nothing. 


THE SERI INDIANS 
OF TIBURON J/SLAND. 


HE Seri are a distinctive tribe in habits, customs an 
language from all other North American Indian 
and though they have been known for a considerab! 
time both to Mexicans and Americans, they hay 
remained unconquered and uncivilised up to tl 

present time. A few notes, therefore, concerning them and tf! 
country they inhabit may be of interest. Tiburon Island, whi 
is their real home, lies close to the Coast of Sonora, Mevxic: 
in the Gulf of California, and is separated from the mainlai 
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by a narrow strip of sea called El 
Infiernillo, so named because of the 
turbulent water and dangerous 
rapids that flow between. It is 
some thirty miles long from north 
to south and approximately twenty 
niles across at the widest part. Due 
east across the straights in Sonora 
; a limited strip of land, in which 
re situated the Seri Mountains, 
nd here also are found a_ few 
attered families belonging to the 
ume tribe. The whole of their 
uintry is rugged and desolate in 
1e extreme, consisting chiefly of 
sert sand and naked mountain 
«k, with permanent fresh water in 
ne or two places only. Separated 
om the rest of Sonora by an almost 
ipassable desert, and containing 
thing to excite the interest or 
ipidity of the prospector or Mexi- 
n, it has remained unexplored 
id unvisited until quite recent 
mes. 
Though in the surrounding 
untry there are many traces of 
1 ancient civilisation, in Seriland 
self there are no remains nor any 
idence to show that any other 
ce, markedly distinct either in 
ibits or customs from its present 
habitants, had ever made their 
me there. Hence it may be as- 
umed that the Seri did not migrate 
this part of the world, but are 
idigenous to the land. The Seri 
ndians are physically a fine race, 
ither above the medium height, 
though somewhat slightly made. 
they are very dark, with long, 
arse hair, but when young are by 
» means ugly. They have low, 
juiet voices, and their language is 
much more melodious than that of 
the Yuma or Papago Indians. Their 
clothing is somewhat unusual, for 
they wear a kind of robe of pelican 
skins over a short kilt or skirt. 
These pelican rugs are beautifully 
made of between four and eight 
skins sewn together with sinews 
or deerskin, and are used as bedding 
at might. Their belts are of woven 
human hair or vegetable fibre, 
though snake and lizard skins are 
also used for the same purpose. 
The arms, bust, legs and feet are 
usually bare. When it is_ re- 
membered that these people own no 
domestic animals of any kind, 
except dogs that are really coyotes, 
and do not cultivate or till the 
land at all, it will be seen that 
they have to depend entirely on 
hunting to supply them with dress 
ind food. Pelicans are found liter- 
ily by the thousand, especially 
round the little Isla Tassne, and 
provide the Indians with amply 
ufficient material to make all the 
lothing and blankets they are 
kely to need in that hot and 
Imost rainless climate. As regards 
od, they subsist chiefly on turtles, 
sh, molluses and water-fowl, which 
e eaten raw, and during the 
oper seasons they feed on the 
uts of the various cacti and 
ssquite beans, which grow fairly 
entifully in the Seri Mountains. 
attered over the greater portion 
the island are charred oyster 
ells, which show that they are 
ery partial to this form of food, 
id that they use fire to open 
ell-fish of all kinds, as they do 
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not possess any knives. They catch the turtles, by harpoon- 
ing them, with a very primitive kind of spear; the latter 


is made in two parts connected bya fibre rope, to the front 
one of which a rough point of hardened wood, stone, or, if possible, 
iron is attached. As soon as they see a turtle they approach 
noiselessly from behind and thrust the spear through the shell. 
The front portion of the spear remains in the animal, but the 
turtle cannot escape because of the rope, and it is soon towed 
to the shore and there broken open, when it is roasted or eaten 
raw. Fish, which abound in these waters, are caught by means 
of a fibre line and primitive hook, the latter being very often 
made from a thorn or piece of bone, though sometimes the 
larger kinds of fish are killed with a bow and arrow, a weapon 
much in use among the Seri. Their huts are of the most primitive 
description, being made merely of dried brushwood and roofed 
with turtle shells and sponges. They afford some slight shelter 
from the sun, which is their main purpose, for the heat is always 
intense the year round, and I suppose that there are few hotter 
places on earth. 

The foregoing facts are sufficient to mark the Seri as very 
distinct from other North American Indians; but there are 
many other curious and peculiar customs which they do not 
share with any other tribes. Their religion is exceedingly 
interesting, though somewhat obscure, and the local character 
of their gods is a convincing proof of their long residence in that 
locality. Their chief deity, for instance, is the “ Ancient of 
Pelicans,” a mythical bird of marvellous wisdom and melodious 
song, and their lesser gods are supernatural beings in similar 
familiar forms. Every year, before starting out on their annual 
expeditions to gather fruit of the cacti, thev hold their one 
important religious festival, at which they make many cere- 
monial offerings in order that the supply may be plentiful. 
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Their dead are buried in their most elaborate garments, with their 
weapons beside them under a mound of stones. These graves 
are to be seen all over the Seri country, and bear eloquent, il 
silent, testimony to the valiant defence they have made against 
their enemies ; for of the several thousand Seri Indians that 
were known to exist some thirty years ago, there are but three 
hundred and seventy-five left now, of which not more than 
seventy-two are adult males. 

The country is no less unusual than its inhabitants, for it 
contains many remarkable trees and plants. It would be 
natural to suppose that, in a land where there is practically 
no rain, vegetation would be very scarce, and the term “‘ desert ”’ 
generally conveys the idea of large sand plains devoid of all 
plant growth to those who have not seen them. But this is 
quite a wrong impression, for there is hardly a square mile 
anywhere in Seriland where some kind of tree or cactus cannot 
be found, though there may not be any water for miles around. 
This fact makes the botany of this region a most interesting 
study, for if the vegetation were not provided with specia! 
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means of obtaining and storing water, it could not survive. 
All the trees and plants are perennials and have enormousl\ 
long roots. The mesquite tree (Prosopis juliflora) and the 
paloverde (Parkinsonia torreyana) are the most common, and 
the former bears a kind of fruit or bean, which the Indians 
grind into corn. I remember once when travelling in the 
‘“ Malpais * of Sonora I was obliged to rely for a whole month 
on these mesquite beans alone to feed my horses and pack 
animals, for grass is practically absent on these plains except 
for a very coarse variety called “ galleta’’ by the natives, which 
is sometimes found in small patches. It says much for the 
nutritive value of the mesquite bean that I lost none of my 
animals, and only one mule seemed to be suffering towards th 
end of the time. Most of the low-lying country is covered 
with the Sonoran grease-wood (Larrea tridentata), a small 
green bush of no value at all; but it is ubiquitous throughout 
Sonora, except in the mountains. But the really characteristi: 
plant in Seriland is the cactus, which abounds in a variety o 
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forms. They all have very long roots, some of which descend 
thirty feet to fifty feet to reach water. The stem itself is formed 
of pulp, that grows round a wooden core, and this serves as 
storehouse for the water they obtain, while they are covere? 
with a kind of glazed epidermis to prevent evaporation, and ar 
furnished with thorns, which effectually prevent animals from 
feeding on them. The “ saguarro,” or giant cactus (Cereus 
viganteus), is the most imposing, rising often to a height of fifty 
feet or sixty feet. It may be seen in vast numbers over the plains 
and on the lower part of the mountain slopes, and it assume 
an endless variety of shapes, ranging from the single straigh' 
stem to those containing fifteen or twenty arms. To those who 
see them for the first time they certainly present a remarkabk 
sight, especially when they are in flower, for at the end of each 
branch they bear a wreath or crown of fragrant yellow, rose o1 
purple flowers. No less unusual are the Organ-pipe cactus 
or “ pitahava’’ (Cereus shotti). They grow in clumps o! 
eighteen or twenty stems, and reach a height of fifteen feet t 
twenty feet. A rarer cactus is the bisnaga, a smaller form o! 
the saguarro; but it has one peculiar quality, which makes 
it very vaiuable both to the Indians and to travellers in the 
country, for it is the only plant from which water fit to drink 
may be obtained. The best way is to cut off the top and t 
crush the pulp within with a piece of wood or stone. Two t 
four pints of water can then be scooped out with a cup, th: 
amount depending on the size of the plant. Except for 
rather sickly taste, the water is not unpleasant. 

There is another unusual plant also found in this region 
the “ ocotillo ” (Fouquiera splendens). This remarkable shrub 
which sometimes attains a height of fifteen feet, is composed o! 
a number of long, thin branches, covered with thorns, and bears 
the most brilliant scarlet flowers. 

Once each year, just after the short summer rains, the countr\ 
wakes from its long drought to a belated spring. Gay-coloured 
flowers nod among the rocks, and the cactus blossoms reliev« 
the otherwise sombre landscape. But this change in the fac 
of the country is as transient as it is beautiful, and the fres! 
verdure soon fades to the neutral tints of its accustomed 
hopeless aridity. 

A tew words must be said about the fauna. Tiburon 
Island is so named because of the immense number of sharks 
that swarm in the sea surrounding it. Pearl oysters are found 
near the Punta Tepopa, but the warlike character of the Ser! 
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has prevented any fishery from being established there. There 
are many porpoises and immense numbers of green turtles, 
vhile sea-birds of all kinds abound. 

As regards mammals, there are said to be some sheep in 
the Seri Mountains; but I very much doubt if they descend 
» far south, but there are one or two scattered bands of antelope 
nd a few deer. To counterbalance this lack of big game, 
here are thousands of black-backed rattlesnakes, side-winders, 
Gila monsters (Hiloderma horridum), horned toads and ants. 
jut in travelling through the country there is little life to be 
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seen except an occasional turkey-buzzard or a coyote slinking 
through the cactus. The whole country is desolate and for- 
bidding. Here and there are clusters of ruined huts, sadly 
reminding us that the Seri were once numerous but are now 
fast dying out. Day by day the sun passes in blinding splendour 
over the plains and over these deserted homes, and evening by 
evening the afterglow lays its long fingers of rose and amethyst 
over the landscape, transforming the scene for a moment into 
evanescent beauty till night wraps it softly in a pall of velvet 
black oblivion. I. N. DRACOPOLI. 


THE HORSE FAMILY. 


LL lovers of horses will delight in Mr. Lydekker’s 
book. ‘“ The Horse and Its Relatives” will 
take a foremost place among the multitude upon 
the horse, and its pre-eminence has been suitably 
acknowledged, as a copy has been commanded by 

e King. The book is clear, concise and easily read ; it is full 
information, set out by a man who is one of the foremost 
ithorities upon his subject. After reading it, we could not 
lp wishing that someone would write a book upon ‘“ Man 
id His Relatives’’ which embodied as many great qualities 
ithough man is pleased to regard himself as the most important 
rrestrial animal, there has been no book written upon him 
n English) during the last twenty years that gives his general 
ace, natural history and relationship to other animals. It 
true that we have the life-work of Charles Darwin and the 
dmirable expository lectures of T. H. Huxley, besides a host 
of profound treatises upon special problems in human morphology 
ind comparative anatomy. But there is no book for those who 
wish to obtain a succinct account of the latest discoveries 
and theories written in general terms which can compare 
with Mr. Lydekker’s admirable volumes on the Horse and 
the Ox. 

“The Horse and Its Relatives”’ is divided into eleven 
sections or chapters ; of these, the first on the structure of the 
horse and the last upon “‘ The Forerunners of the Horse " go 
together, and are all that we shall be able to discuss in the space 
at our disposal. Of the other chapters, “ The Wild Tarpan 
and Its Relations,” “‘ The Kiang and Onager Group”’ and 
“ Zebras and Quaggas”’ tell us about the members of the 
family still wild to-day ; while the chapter on “ Feral Horses,”’ 
or horses which have escaped from captivity and become wild, 
is intensely interesting. Before proceeding further, there is 
one difficulty inherent in writing a short review of a book of this 
kind for which we should like to ask the reader to make due 
allowance—it is hardly possible to present the evidence with 
the same impartiality which may be maintained in a book ; 
one must either give one view or another. Now, Mr. Lydekker, 
as a scientist should, gives the evidence in support of varving 
theories that attempt to explain the origin of the * chestnuts,” 
for example, and leaves the reader to draw his own conclusions. 
He is most careful not to dogmatically lay down the law where 
there is conflicting evidence, and in this it would be well if 
he were followed by many of the writers on “ Popular Science ! ’’— 
or what they are pleased to stultify Truth by so naming. It 
is always well to start with some definition of one’s subject. 
rhe horse family, or equidz, comprise such odd-toed or perisso- 
dactyle animals “ as have tall-crowned cheek-teeth of a peculiar 
and characteristic pattern, and each foot terminating in a single 
large functional toe, which, in the case of some extinct species, 
may be flanked by a pair of much smaller functionless toes.”’ 
This definition indicates the two distinct ways in which the 
horse family has become specialised, but the development 
of the limbs is not limited to that of the foot. In gradually 
\dapting themselves to become the most speedy of quadrupeds, 
the forerunners of the horse developed their limb-muscles 
iigher and higher in the leg until, at the present day, the bulk 
{ the actual muscles are in the body, and the limbs are actuated 
vy tendons as tough as steel, working in one plane over pulley- 
ke joints; and, in racing slang, a horse with well-developed 

ndons is said to have “ plenty of bone.’’ While the ancestors 
the horse were discarding the toes on each side, they were 
eveloping the middle toe in a most remarkable manner. The 
iil, or claw, has become the hoof ; the third phalanx, or finger- 
me, has become the coffin-bone ; the second and first, the 
wer and upper pastern-bones ; while the single metacarpal 
as become the cannon-bone. So that the joint corresponding 
) the wrist in man is called the ‘“ knee”’ of the horse ; the 
innon-bone is flanked by the “ splints.”” These are rudiments 
‘| the two metacarpal (or, in the hind foot, metatarsal) bones 
iat carried the two lateral toes found in many of the horse’s 
xtinct progenitors. 


Another survival is the “ ergot ’’ (the hard wart supported 
by a pad of fat and hidden by the tuft of hair on the hind surface 
of each foot, which gives the name of fetlock—/.e., feetlock—to 
the joint between the lower end of the cannon-bone and the 
upper end of the upper pastern-bone). Mr. Lydekker says that 
“ this probably represents the large fatty pad or cushion on the 
sole of the dog’s foot, situated above and to a slight extent 
between the four smaller toe-pads. This rudiment shows, 
therefore, that the early ancestors of the horse applied a con- 
siderable portion of the side of the foot to the ground, like the 
plantigrade animals, instead of resting only on the tip of the 
middle toe.’”’ With the development of the limbs for speed, 
there has been a gradual evolution of the teeth, both in com- 
plexity of structure to increase efficiency, and in height, which 
points to either the food becoming harder, and so wearing the 
teeth down more quickly, or to an increase in longevity. The 
evidence favours the latter hypothesis, and the adjustment ot 
the height of the teeth to the ‘‘ probable expectation of life ” 
is so fine that not only do numbers of horses in a wild state 
die of starvation due to failing teeth, but many of those in 
captivity are killed by the same cause, coupled with the neglect 
of their owners in not supplying suitable food when they can 
no longer graze or masticate properly. The incisors of the 
horse are far more complex than those of any other animal ; 
they have a pit (or mark) in the centre of the crown instead ot 
being simply conical. They are formed in three layers: the 
innermost is known as the “ ivory ’”’ or cement ; the next and 
hardest is the enamel ; the outermost is also called the cement. 
In the same way, the varied structure of the cheek-teeth 
prevents them wearing evenly and becoming smooth, and so 
losing their grinding power. The great development of the 
teeth was necessary because the horse, unlike the ox (which 
regurgitates and remasticates its food at leisure), has a simpk 
stomach, and its food has to be gathered in and masticated 
thoroughly, once and for all, as it grazes when it can and is 
exposed to attack in a state of nature, so it is important that 
the process should be as rapid as possible. Stallions have two 
tusks,” situated in the gap between the incisors and the molars 
as these (canines) are small or absent in mares, it is probabk 
that they were only developed for fighting purposes; but, 
of course, the most powerful weapons horses possess are theit 
hoofs. 

The story of the evolution of the horse is recorded by fossil 
remains with unusual fulness. The enormous age of the family 
may be gathered from the knowledge that the earliest known 
representative, a small, four-toed beast about the size of a 
fox, called Hyracotherium, wandered about the Kentish marsh 
lands before the Pyrenees and the Alps had been formed, and 
while a deep arm of the sea ran through the heart of what is 
now the Himalaya, where the kiang (another member of the 
tribe) runs wild to-day on the lofty table-lands of Pamir. This 
first of the horses is already considerably specialised, and there 
is reason to believe that “the real birthplace of the horse family 
is probably East Central Asia, whence the group spread in one 
direction into Europe, and finally Africa, and in the other into 
North America, and thence, during the late Pliocene epoch, 
when the two continents had become united, into the Southern 
half of the New World.” 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Lydekker, in his chapte1 
on the “ Horses and Ponies of the British Islands,” thinks there 
is good reason to suppose that the horses used by the Ancient 
Britons in the time of Caesar were bred from native stock, and 
that the New Forest, Exmoor, Dartmoor and Welsh ponies 
are descended from them; but they have been improved by 
allowing thorough-bred stallions to run with them at various 
times. The Connemara ponies of the West of Ireland were 
supposed to be derived from horses saved from the wreck ot 
the Armada; but according to Sir Walter Gilbert’s theory 


they are descended from “ Spanish, 7.e., Barb, horses exported 
from England during the period extending from the fourteenth 
to the seventeenth century.” 
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“In both North and South America members of the 
horse family survived into the Pleistocene epoch (Quaternary 


Geological period) [hose of the Northern Continent be- 
longed to the existing genus Eguus, whereas those of the 
Southern Continent represented extinct generic types. In 


North America the whole group died out completely at the 
close of the Pleistocene.’’ . 

rhe most easily accepted theory to account for the extinction 
of a number of widely-spread species in what is now, and 
apparently was then, an extremely suitable habitat is that they 
were killed off by some disease analogous to that produced in 
Africa to-day by the agency of tsetse flies. It is worthy of 
note that the remains of extinct tsetses have been discovered 
in the Miocene formation of Florisant, Colorado. There is 
some slight evidence which seems to show that members of the 
horse family still survived in South America in the sixteenth 
century Che existing genus Eguus includes all the living 


A PHOTOGRAPHER 


DO not live in Edinburgh. I do not want to live in Edin- 


burgh (There are all kinds of delectable resorts—Venice, 
Athens, Keswick, Monte Carlo—wherein I do not want to 
live My admiration for Edinburgh is that of an alien- 


born Scot who is but an occasional sojourner within her 
grates Once or twice a year, lor many vears past, those gates 
have opened for me ; I have alighted from the train—generall\ 
in the chill dawn—and my cab has conveyed me forth into Princes 
Street : and, as the frowning castle and the notched sky-line of 
the Old Town burst upon my gaze, I have said to myself : “‘ This 
is the most beautiful city in the world.” Which, of course, is pure 
nonsense for I have not explored all the world’s cities and 
compared them each witheach. Nevertheless, such unreasoning 
enthusiasms are human, and therefore pardonable ; and in an era 
of the dblasé, when one 
gets fewer and fewer 
thrills, it is well to 
refrain from crushing 
those which do 
spontaneously arise. 

Princes »treet, 
and the prospect 
from Princes Street, 
has never yet failed, 
for me, of this thrill, 
wet or shine, at dusk 
or at daybreak; but 
perhaps it is at its 
most poignant ola 
winter’s afternoon 
when the low sun 
has gone behind the 
castle crag, and the 
glen, once the basin 
of the Nor’ Loch, isa 
pool of dim vapour in 
which phantom trees 
wave their leafless 
branchesand invisible 
locomotives, on the 
sunken line 
send up pearly 
columns of steam to 
mingle with the 
fog Winter o1 
summer, the pre- 
sence of that rail- 
way-line adds amazingly to Edinburgh's picturesqueness. The 
wisps of smoke that rise from it, the trailing banners of 
purest white that mark the passage of each Waverley express, 
make a singularly charming foreground incident in the com- 
position of which the Assembly Hall towers, the backs of the 
houses in the High Street, the Ramsay Garden block of flats, 
the castle and the cliff, are the outstanding items. I speak 
as a photographer, and presumably it is as a photographer that 
I see Edinburgh That castle rock, for instance, as “a plug 
of basalt” (a plug—how disillusionising!) “‘ marking an 
old lava vent,”’ has no significance for me: it is naught to me 
that the geologist pronounces Edinburgh’s whole site to be 
volcanic in origin ; that it was once part of the ocean floor and 
that at the end of the carboniferous period Arthur's Seat and 
the Calton were thrown up; that the glacial age ploughed the 
valleys which make Edinburgh so hilly : I am indifferent, even, 
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members of the family, and extends down through the Pleisto- 
cene into the upper portion of the Pleiocene epoch of the 
Tertiary period, alike in North America, Asia and Europe ; it 
is possible that it may go into the Lower-Pliocene in the Siwalik 
hills of India, but this is uncertain. We conclude with another 
quotation, which sums up the whole matter : 

“The present representa’ives of the horse family are al 
fitted for a life on the open plains, where they subsist entirely 
by grazing. But there is a complete gradation in structur 
and development through the three-toed forest-dwelling and 
browsing animals, back to the small fox-like creatures that iy 
all probability frequented the swampy shores of lakes anc 
marshes, and were little if any faster than badgers.”’ So wi 
see gradual, unchecked evolution from the small Hyrac: 
therium of our Kentish marshes, which ran about on the soles 
of its four-toed feet , somewhat like a dog, through more specialisec 
beasts, to the large, swift and graceful animals of our day. 


IN EDINBURGH. 


to Edinburgh's traditional glamour, its bygone dramas of civi 
war and chivalry, and its religious controversies ; I reck n 
of its population statistics nor its chief industries, which woul 
appear to be brewing and education ; I simply discover Edi: 
burgh, for mvself, as a store of pictures. Not all of them, alas 
can be photographed, but all of them are splendid to the ey 
of the photographer. 

It follows that the Closes and Wynds and many-storie 
‘Lands”’ of the Old Town (‘ Auld Reekie”’), Holyroo: 
Palace, Greyfriars and John Knox’s dwelling, and all the res 
of the show-places, leave me cold; for they are purchasabl 
on post-cards, and (I divulge a secret) there is nothing whic! 
annoys the fervent amateur photographer more completel\ 
than the suggestion that he should tread in the wake of thi 
post-card producer 
Sheer snobbery! 
The snobbery of th 
person who dis 
dains guide-books 
and would blush t: 
be seen in the mem- 
bership of a Con 
ducted Party !—No 
not quite that. But 
we like to find our 
subjects for ow 
selves, we photo 
graphers, not to be 
led to them; and 
the tourist - catching 
label, “‘ This is Inte 
esting,” “ This is the 
Scene of So-and-So’s 
Murder,” or eve 
“This is Quaint 
Architecture,’’ sends 
us off, with closed 
cameras, far mor 
promptly than the 
notice, ‘“ No Photo- 
graphy Allowed.” It 
is heretical, perhaps 
but to me the 
modern Edinburg! 
is a good deal mor 
alluring than is the 
ancient. The Scott 
Monument I cannot admire, but the classic National and 
Academy galleries on the Mound, George Street with its stifi 
statues, Charlotte Square and St. Andrew’s Square, and all that 
aristocratic quarter whose crescents and circuses make a 
decorative pattern on the wonderful slope down to the Water 
of Leith, seem to me—I write as an ignorant layman—to stand 
for the ideal called ‘‘ town planning,”’ on the loftiest scale which 
we, in this country, can have yet achieved. We talk of garden 
cities ; but Edinburgh, at least a large area of North Edinburgh 
is surely a model garden city, beside which our paltry English 
efforts, with their pseudo-rustic cottages and village greens, ar 
the merest triflings. Admittedly, Edinburgh’s too grandiosé 
edifices are hopeless, from the “ servant problem” standpoint, 
with their endless flights of stairs, their basement kitchens 
their mine-like cellars and their areas; but I repeat that 
I do not live here nor want to live here; it is enough fot 
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me that these tiers and 
ranges of great houses are 
beautiful, if sombre, and that 
they look forth upon mag- 
nificent wide thoroughfares 
nd delightful old lawns 
verhung bv charming, 
ature timbering. The 
irndens of Edinburgh 
iblic to all the mansions 
hich surround them, but 
herwise private—are, some 
them, exceedingly rich ; 
it what strikes a stranger 
their lavish size. Size, 
aciousness, would seem to 
ive been the aim of the 
rchitects, whoever they 
‘re, of newer Edinburgh. 
ne has no reason to sup- 
ise that they built for the 
rv rich; the former 
eller in Heriot Row or 
rummond Place, if he has 
id to move, has gone to 
Murravfield villa (what a 
inge !) whose accommoda- 
m and arrangements may 
said to approximate to 
e average of, sav, Wimble- 
m or West Hampstead ; 
it these architects had a 
ision, and materialised that 
sion with a thoroughness, 
largeness of execution, 


hich might well make the Ward Muir IN THE PRINCES STREET GARDENS. Copy right. 
ventieth century suburb- 
monger blush for shame. One has but to take a cable-car and odorous courts of the antiquarian’s fabled “‘ Auld Reekie ’’! 
irom Princes Street to any of Edinburgh’s own outlying mush- I turn my back on the alleys of Auld Reekie, and my camera’s 
room suburbs to see what this means. Raw and new and little back too. Young Reekie (or is it middle-aged ?) is fairer far 
and uninspired, a text for pessimists, their ugly terraces march than the slums—they ave slums, nothing more !—which lure 
primly between fields and florists’ nurseries. Twenty minutes, by sentimentally-minded foreigners and _ history-worshippers to 
tram, from dignity to utter impudence! Twenty minutes. bv Edinburgh's hotels. Old Edinburgh has only two uses: 
tram, from elegant fagades, pillared portals, vast, lofty rooms, first, to make a sky-line for the view from Princes Street, 
immense windows, graceful staircases (and the servant problem), and, secondly, to be a vantage-point from which to get 
to jerry-building, cramped accommodation, and hideous front- delicious glimpses of Princes Street. That is a photographer's 
ages. While the rent is just the same! Thank goodness the tram opinion. Warp Murr 


can take us back again. 

I wander from my point. 
Edinburgh people can reside 
where and how they wish, 
as long as they leave me 
my views. And though the 
street vistas of the new 
town (which is not so very 
new) are charming, - still 
more delightful are its pano- 
ramas regarded from a slight 
distance. I have spoken of 
the Old Town and the castle 
as seen from Princes Street ; 
but to my mind a far finer 
effect is that of Princes 
Street seen from the Old 
flown or the castle. Better 
still, seen from the precipi- 
tous footpaths which clam- 
ber to and fro on the face 
{ the declivity below the 
istle parade. Looking north 
nd west from here, across 

ie tree tops, to the dome 
{ St. George's, or bevond 
ie rampart of houses to 
ie dim grey line of the 
itth of Forth and_ the 
mmer county of Fife be- 
ond, one surveys a town- 
ape unrivalled, | am sure, 
l these islands. Here is 
mance, in this airy sketch 
| roofs and smoking chim- 
eys, and the tiny, glinting 
rafhic of Princes Street. No 
el to seek it in carefully- 
reserved and ticketed exhi- 
its in the musty museums 
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NASHDOM, | 
TAPLOW. 


THE RESIDENCE OF 


H.H. Princess Alexis DolgorouKki. 
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HE lower reaches of the Thames are not rich in houses is an English variant of eighteenth century Italian and French 
that have a history. It is a country too near London mansions, yet without a mark of foreign detail. Nashdom 
to have been friendly to long ownerships, and frequent is a four de force in whitewashed brick. Its nearness to the road 
change brings with it the risk of rebuilding to suit has impressed on the plan the character of a town mansion rathei 
the passing fashion of the day 3v the same token, than of a country house. From the pillared porch there is a glimps 

the modern houses in the district are many, and Nashdom is one through an iron gate of an open stone-paved court, which lights 
of the most interesting. The site was small, and the contour staircase and service rooms. From the entrance door we ascen 
of the ground determined that the house should stand by twelve steps to get to the ground floor, which is level with th: 
the roadside. The elements which went to its design were of garden front. On this side is the range of reception-rooms, © 
the simplest—-whitewashed brick walls, red-tiled roof and green which the dining-room (now illustrated) is typical. It is deco 
shutters. The conscious austerity of the mass is relieved by rated in white and a grey-blue of singular delicacy, and the wall 
no ornament save the conventions of the Doric porch, the quiet are hung with a brocade of blue and silver. The round dining 
mouldings round doors and windows, and a cartouche of arms table is equipped in an entertaining way, with a hint of th 
on the garden front. On the south-east side two curved bays garden. Its middle is occupied by a round pool, and amidst 
break the line, but otherwise Nashdom is almost nakedly miniature rockwork there bloom forget-me-nots and othe: 
severe. In the hands of a less skilled designer than Mr. Lutyens, delicate flowers in their seasons. A tiny fountain tinkles, and 
such a conception would have materialised as a barrack. As electric lamps, secretly disposed, add brilliance to the gold-fish 
: it is, the house has a character of distinction which marks it that inhabit the pool. The winter garden hall is carried up 
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two storeys to a dome. At the east end a recess for billiards 
forms part of a big sitting-room, and the round drawing-room 
and vaulted loggia open from the latter. An effective and 
unusual feature is the treatment of the great landing of the 


main staircase as a writing-room. 

At the south corner the ground drops suddenly, and has 
given opportunity for a retaining wall and great stairway, 
devised with a fine realisation of the possibilities of the site. 
There is a largeness of idea in the treatment of the stairway 
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which is altogether admirable. The white mass of brickwor! 
seems to furnish the house with an inviolable buttress, but 
garden needs are not forgotten. Treillage with creeping plant 
robs the outer wall of any hint of crudity, and the growth o! 
the wide border beneath the terrace wall is continued on thy 
broad platforms that flank the stairway. Returning to the uppe 
level, we note at the north-east end of the garden a delightfu 
temple-like front that looks down on a round paved garde 
It masks the power-house where the electric light is mac 
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and is at the same time 
a telling piece of garden 
design A house of the 
characte of Nashdom 
demands that its su 
roundings shall be treated 
in a purely architectural 
tashion. “ Natural ”’ 
gardening may have its 
own charms and _ pretti 
nesses, but their function 
is not to make the setting 
for so austere and mas- 
culine a conception as is 
illustrated here. 

To most observers it 
will appear that Nashdom 
is invested with the 
quality which, for want 
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See] =m 8 


in this fashion that Mr. 
Lutyens succeeds in 
giving a personal] 
character and distinction 
to his work. In some of 
his earliest buildings 
there are conceits that 
cannot justly resist th 
harsh name of quaint 
but, as his” art has 
matured, thev hay 
dropped away. He j 
content now to follow 
the narrow path of tra 
dition, but always wit! 
emphases and modulation 
of his own. Adherenc 
to the main outlines o 
any tradition lies ope 


of a_ better name, is ec ¥ in the judgment of som 
known as _ originality. 4 minds, to the charge o 
Hackneyed in use and : narrowness, but the swit 
idea as this word is, it N phrase of Henry Jame 
may be accepted as : wat itn U meets this objection. “ W, 
reasonably descriptive if must be narrow to pen 
it carries the limitations rn 4 ™ trate.” It is precisely i 
of meaning that Coventry af t its penetrative qualit 
Patmore laid down. He _ a ee ee ee that such a building a 


claimed that originality, * . Nashdom makes 


HALL "0c kT . 
in art as in manners, = Se ee al appeal. There is a sens 
‘consists simply in a ; “4: att of restrained harmon, 
man’s being upon his FI expressed in the simples 


own line; in his advanc- materials and outlin: 

ing with a single mind , which could hardly hay 

towards his unique appre ? Si been expressed in a mor 
hension of good, and in AV™ CORRIDOR = 4 nce Oi ? forcible way. Pat mor 

his doing so in harmony mourn an ET De oe oh hee enh = quoted with just approva 
with the universal laws.”’ a dictum of Coleridg: 
The sort of sham origin- PLANS. ‘“ All harmony is founded 
ality which finds its issue on a relation to rest—or 
in antics, oddities and crudities of architectural expression relative rest,” and built on it an ingenious essay about 
is, in fact, violating those reasonable laws which have the point of rest and its functions in all the arts 
crystallised as traditions of design and building. True Though he did not expand the idea in relation to architectur 
originality finds its outlet “in upholding those laws and his reference to the recurring burthen of old ballads suggest 
illustrating them and making them unprecedentedly attractive an analogy in building. The repetition of features like th 
by its own peculiar emphases and modulations.” It is precisely ranks of shutters on the south front of Nashdom, strengthene: 
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by the emphatic 
balance of the 
two curved 
bavs, bring to 
the whole con- 
eption a marked 
tmos phe re of 
repose. It has 
lready been 
iid that the 
sigencies of the 
te have im- 
essed on it 
rme of the 
:aracteristics of 
town house. 
oWn manners 
ve given to 
e word urban- 
its significant 
ade of mean- 
¥, and, despite 

( severity of 
iss and out- 
ie that marks 
e design of 
ishdom, the 
pose with 
ich it is in- 
inct gives it 
overveiling 

nse of the 
rbane and 
akes it soundly 
mestic. With- 
it that urban- 


without the hint of the spirit of Versailles in its great 


rden stair, without, in fact, the originality which brings 
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personal em- 
phases and 
modulations to 
give vitality to 
the usual, Nash- 
dom would have 
looked like an 
institution in- 
stead of a dig- 
nified country 
house. 

For a basis 
of comparison in 
this austerity ot 
character we 
must look to 
Italian examples, 
such as the 
vreat Roman 
palaces They 
are little known 
to readers, for 
the illustrator of 
books has passed 
them by in 
disgust at the 
lack of — those 
moulded details 
which well em 
ploy deft pencils 
here is a hint 
of Roman large 
ness of idea in 
the Doric porch, 
which masks 
the open court 


between the two wings and forms so effective a link in the 


dual design of the house. has always shown 
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a leaning towards the Italian stairway, rising between walls, 
which is always successful when done on an adequate scale. 
It is, however, a type that is likely to be disastrous to 
convenience, when carried out on the miniature scale of the 
ordinary English staircase. The dual disposition of the plan 
explains and justifies the somewhat freakish dip in the southern 


POLO IN 


HE game of polo in India, in its rules and its methods, 
is becoming every year more and more assimilated 
to the Hurlingham standard. Differences in the 
style of play there must always be, owing to the 
harder surface of Indian polo grounds, the lighter 

balls used and the absence of boards to the grounds. But these 
differences are certainly growing less. We can all remember 
the time when a player coming from India to England was 
somewhat at a loss at first, and seldom able to play up to his 
Indian form. In the same way, though to a very much less 
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facade, so startling in its unexpectedness. When all is said 
the singular interest of the house 1s its uncompromising asser 
tion of the right of whitewashed brick to a place among thy 
materials of right use in a great mansion no less than in a way 
side cottage. It is a claim of the humble to pride of place 
and the claim must be allowed. L. W. 


INDIA. 


English pony. Whatever the faults of the country-breds an 
Arabs used for polo, they were unquestionably easy to hand 
and to ride. They responded to the will of the player mor 
readily than the English ponies. But in this respect, too, India: 
polo has altered greatly. The country-bred and Arab have bee: 
to a great extent, displaced by English and Australian ponies 
and the height for polo ponies has been raised, so that the Englis 
pony is not so strange to players from India as it was. 

In other ways Indian polo men have come into clos 
contact with English players than was the case some vears ag 





A STRAIGHT RUN. 


extent, English players going to India were at a disadvantage. 
So far as the difference in the style of play is affected by varia- 
tions in the Indian Association’s rules from the Hurlingham 
code, there is now so little difference between them that this 
scarcely affects the style of play at all. Then there are more 
grass grounds in India than there were ten or fifteen years ago, 
when we spoke with awe and admiration of those stations that 
possessed a grass polo ground, and if we loved polo we hoped 
to be sent to those stations. Indian players are not, I think, 
so much troubled at first by the surface of the grounds in England 
as by the unaccustomed shape of these, the boards and the weight 
of the ball. Not only is the bamboo-root ball lighter than the 
willow-root ball of English polo, but it has more spring, and, 
if I may say so, responsiveness to the stroke than ours has. 
I recollect that fine player, the late Colonel Renton, who learned 
polo in India, asking me when I first came to Hurlingham from 
India which was the better game, the English or the Indian, 
and we agreed then that there was a superiority of quickness 
in the Indian game, with which the bamboo-root ball had much 
todo. There was, however, another difference, more important 
than all the others, and that was the size and weight of the 


Hurlingham has now representatives from India on its polv 
committee, and the club has adopted the excellent plan 0! 
appointing an Indian player to be official umpire. There is no 
better way of learning the strong and weak points both of playet 
and the rules they play under than by acting as umpire. Not 
must we forget the excellent work done by Count de Madr 
who by recruiting his team of Tigers in India has brought 
forward on English grounds some of the very best players fron 
Indian polo, to the very great benefit of the English game. W: 
find, then, that the same men are nowadays in the first clas 
on English and Indian grounds—at Lucknow no less than at 
Hurlingham. Thus the 9th Lancers, who have lately returned 
brought with them in Mr. Edwards, Captain Sadlier Jackson anc 
Lord Rocksavage players who might well be selected to represent 
English polo anywhere. The famous roth Hussar team, whic! 
has won the Inter-regimental Cup in India in 1907, 1905, 190° 
and 1910, includes Mr. Palmes and Mr. Palmer, both of whon 
played in the Tigers, and now rank among first-class playe! 
at Hurlingham. In the 8th Hussars, just defeated by thi 
13th Hussars in the Lucknow Spring Tournament by a singl 
goal, we recognise the names of Messrs. Armitage and Clegg, an 
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Captains Mort and Vanderbyl, who 
were well known at Ranelagh, and 
have already taken a high place in 
Indian polo with but a short appren- 
ticeship. In fact, these last-named 
layers have come to the front as 
soon as ever they could collect a 
am of ponies. Again, conspicuous 
) the same tournament we see the 
umes of Captain Leslie Cheape and 
aptain Barrett, who have been 
hosen to represent England in 
ir next attempt on the cup now 
lged in the Meadowbrook Club. 
yptain Leslie Cheape was also in 
e winning team of the Cawnpore 
urnament. 

We see that the level of Indian 

lo is at least equal to that in 
ngland. Indeed, many people think 
at this soldier team of Indian-trained 
avers will be as likely as any to 
apture for us the coveted cup next 
ine. Again, I should not be at all 
rprised to see the Coronation Cup 
Ranelagh won by an Indian team 
they are able in the time at their 
sposal to mount themselves pro- 
rly. I have seen it suggested that 
ey should bring their own ponies, 
id this would add immensely to the 
terest of this great cup tournament. 
et I have doubts as to whether the 
mies could be made fit to play after 
» long a voyage and after so great 
change of climate. 

But it would be a mistake from 
| this to exaggerate the prosperity 

the game of polo in India. In 
me ways I think it has rather gone 
ick of late years. When I knew 
lian polo best two features were 
ittable—-the excellence and _fre- 
iency of station games and _ the 
plendid skill shown by native gent 
iad spread rapidly in India after the 
extent it ousted other sports and 
games, since it is the best suited 
to the conditions of life in India of 
ill games. 

In important garrisons like 
Ferozepore we played all through the 
hot weather twice and three timse a 
week, and we often had four or five 
chukkers (three periods of fifteen 
minutes) if we had ponies enough. 
At Sialkote three grounds were in 
constant use, and even in the frontier 
foree at Dira’ Ismail Khan and 
Abbottabad we played twice and 
three times a week. In those days 
the form was excellent in these station 
games, and one year the Inter- 
regimental and the Native Cavalry 
Cup both came to Sialkote. Strong 
as these cavalry teams were, it was 
nearly always possible to put together 
a staff or station team that could 
play the regimental teams and give 
them a good game. As to the teams 

Indian Princes, gentlemen and 
theers, I am not sure that there has 

er been better polo seen anywhere 
than when Patiala, Ulwar, Jodhpore, 
Golconda were playing at their 
st. Their horsemanship was perfect 
its kind, their flexibility, both as 
ims and as individual players, re- 
arkable, and as_ goal-hitters, no 
atter what was the position of the 
ll or the angle at which they had 
strike it, they surpassed all the 
ayers I have known, except the 
eadowbrook team. Indeed, the 
merican players reminded . me 
eatly of that beautiful Patiala team 
lich defeated some of our best 
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Inter-regimental winners as completely as Mr. H. P. Whitney's 
four did our England team in the last American Cup Tournament. 
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But both in station or garrison games and among the native 
Indian teams polo has gone off greatly of late years. For 
the declension in the former case reasons are not far to seek. 
Ponies are not only more expensive, but they are harder to 
find than they were. When first I knew Indian polo the country- 
bred of 13h. 2in. or 13h. 3in. was the polo pony of the country. 
lhese were easy to ride, quick on their legs, sharp in turning and 
comparatively cheap to buy. They had their faults. Country- 
bred ponies soon learned to be shy and to shirk in a close game. 
They were apt to fall badly when tired, and accidents were 
at one time so common that the military authorities began, 
for this among other reasons, to look coldly on the game. Then 
came the Arabs, seldom really first-rate polo ponies, 
though there were brilliant exceptions, and, lastly, the English 
and Australasian ponies. Roughly speaking, each of these 
changes added to the expenses of the player. The country- 
bred cost about half as much as the Arab, and the latter about 
a third less than the English or Waler pony. The play cf 
officers in cavalry regiments improved, as we have seen, but 
the standard of station or garrison polo declined, and with this 
decline the enthusiasm of the average player grew cool. When I 
first saw polo in England the average member's game was inferior 
to the play at station games in India. Now the member’s game 
or match at Ranelagh, for example, where the managers take great 
pains with this style of play, is distinctly the better of the two. 
What the reason for the falling off in the play of native teams 
may be it is hard to say, but at present I learn from a native 
gentleman of experience that the roth or 15th Hussars could 
defeat any one of the native teams of to-day. 

Yet, as in England, so in India, I think we may look forward 
to considerable development in the popularity of polo. What 
polo wants is a return to the simple type of game which we 
received from the East, and greater opportunities for the average 
player. The suspension of the off-side rule in England is the 
first step towards a simpler code of rules. Our late rules 
encouraged the few first-class players and depressed the 
beginner or the man of average skill. Everyone who has studied 
polo in England knows that, unless some change had come, the 
game must have declined. The suspension of off-side, the 
shortening of periods of play and the establishment of the handi- 
cap system, so long advocated in CouNTRY LIFE, are steps in 
the right direction. The handicap system is extended to 
India ; that must be followed, if it is to succeed, by abolition 
of the off-side rule and, as we hope, by a revival of native polo 
and garrison and station games. And this, again, will cause 
renewed opportunities for good polo in stations where, owing 
to the absence of regimental teams, “ pick-up” games must be 
the rule. In this way the various players who hold staff or 
civil appointments will be able to obtain practice and to form 
teams and keep the game going under the. present conditions 
of life in Indian stations. In bygone days we were all togethe 
in the station during the cold weather, but now this pleasant 
life is much broken up by camps of exercise and manceuvres on 
a large or small scale. This in itself is a difficulty in the way 
of polo, and, indeed, of all games. This difficulty can only be met 
by opening out fresh opportunities to young players and those 
whose duties—and there will always be some—confine them 
to the stations, and for this purpose the handicap and a simpler 
code of rules seem to offer the best prospect. 

Yet there is a real reason why players trained in India, 
such, for example, as Colonel Renton, Major Maclaren, Colonel 
Le Gallais in the past, or Captains Ritson, Barrett, Miller, or 
Mr. Railston in the present, have in many respects an advantage 
over those who have never left England. 

Che quick ground and light ball make for rapidity of 
decision and action in the player, and this he communicates 
to his pony. It will be noted by all careful observers of polo 
that such players are much quicker to start than those who 
have never played out of England. The sharpness we admire 
in the pony is to a great extent the work of the rider; a slow 
man makes a slow pony. If, indeed, his first trainer is quick, 
the pony, whose memory is excellent, never forgets it, and will 
often act before his rider. I knew one pony which never waited, 
but always did the right thing, racing on the ball or turning 
sharply as the occasion of the game or the position of the ball 
required. She did this so rapidly as to discompose the seat of 
an unwary rider. In any case, one advantage of Indian polo 
for English players is that it sharpens them up, and we should 
regard six months in England and six months in India alternately 
as an ideal training for a polo player. If I were to advise a young 
and ambitious player, I would suggest a visit to India for a 
cold-weather course of polo. It would be as beneficial as it 
would be pleasant 

The sketches which illustrate this article give us a good 
idea of the style of the best Indian-trained players. In No. 1 
we have the ball going, as it were, faster than the pony, and the 
player racing to keep it on the move. In No. 2 we see the 
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flexibility which enables the best players to make difficult strokes 
like the one under the pony’s tail, which is a favourite one with 
native Indian polo players ; while No. 3 suggests the difficulty 
of the Indian player in England when the ball hangs and th« 
pony has to be checked to back-hand out of a hole or hoot 
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THE SANDPIPER. 
UR migratory birds seem, in. this doleful and depressin 
summer, to be leaving us earlier than usual this year 
Some of the warblers—willow-wrens and others 
were already drawing near the coast during the firs 
week in this month (August), when I saw severa 
in the gardens of a large seaside town, where they are only to b 
noted during the spring and autumn passage. Even the sandpiyx 
seems to be in a hurry to get away South and escape the gloom of th 
wretched summer of 1912. The summer-snipe, as our commor 
sandpiper is often called, is the most familiar of our British sand 
pipers, still nesting in many parts of Britain and being a ver 
familiar figure on the shores of lakes, streams, rivers and estuaric 
Rarely nesting in the South-East of England, and not often in th 
Midland shires, it breeds more freely in the West of England alon 
moorland streams. In Wales, the North of England, Scotlar 
and Ireland, it is, of course, a well-known breeding speci 
Travelling in spring from such distant winter resorts as Sout 
Africa, Madagascar, various parts of Asia, Australia and Tasmani 
this restless wanderer fares North to seek breeding haunts in countri 
as far remote as the Arctic Circle. In Norway, wherever I hay 
wandered in search of trout, I have scarcely ever seen a lake whos 
shores were not haunted by these small waders ; while in innume: 
able parts of Britain, anglers are familiar with the piping call « 
this sandpiper. These birds scem to me to be faring South unusual! 
early this year, and I have noted them in East Sussex, on th« 
return migration, in places where they usually appear some weck 
later. The main body of the common sandpiper usually qu 
England by the end of September ; stragglers, however, may oft: 
be seen in October and even early November in fine, open seasons 
THE GREEN SANDPIPER. 

This charming wader is not so familiar a figure as the summ 
snipe, yet it 1s by no means an uncommon species during the sprin 
and autumn migration. Even in winter, in quite hard weathe: 
when the common sandpiper has long since deserted us, green sand 
pipers are here and there to be found, and their shrill whistle hear 
by the banks of streams, estuaries and drains. They are fond o! 
the neighbourhood of woods, probably for the reason that durin; 
the nesting period they are to be found rearing their young in swampy 
woodlands. There has been much discussion as to whether t! 
species has nested in Britain. On the whole, I am inclined to the 
opinion that upon rare occasions the green sandpiper does breed 
with us. Up to the present, however, the proofs offered do not 
seem to have satisfied our leading naturalists. This sandpipe1 
breeds in Europe, chiefly from Central Russia, Poland, Germany 
and Holstein to the neighbourhood of the Arctic Circle. It 
migrates in winter to various parts of Africa, penetrating as far 
southward as Cape Colony; in Asia it is well known, trekking 
North to the Arctic Circle for the nesting period and going South 
to warmer regions for the winter. The nesting habits of this bird 
are extremely curious. The common sandpiper, as is well known 
nests for the most part on the banks of streams and lakes, very 
exceptionally making use cf a pollard willow. The green sand- 
piper usually nests in trees, never building a nursery of its own, 
but laying its eggs in old and disused nests of other species, such as 
thrushes, blackbirds, jays and ringdoves, sometimes even adopt- 
ing a squirrel’s drey. Very occasionally the nest may be found 
on the ground, and at other times on stumps, fallen trees, or th: 
forks of branches where pine-needles and other litter may hav 
accumulated. The nest will almost certainly be found near wate! 
usually a pond or pool. Although the green sandpiper maintains 
its condition in winter remarkably well, it is sheer waste of powde! 
and shot to destrov it, for the reason that the flesh has a disagreeabl) 
rancid or musky odour, and is quite unpalatable. 

OTHER BRITISH SANDPIPERS. 

Among other sandpipers which visit us, the wood sandpip 
is fairly well known. It is, however, by no means a common bird 
and for that reason a good many of the small bands that migrat: 
hither are pursued and sacrificed as specimens, to find their wa 
into the inevitable glass case. In spring, a few of these wanderer 
reach our shores, chiefly on the East Coast. The autumn returm 
migration is a larger one, and fair numbers visit us at times. Or 
the western side of the country this sandpiper is, however, a ver) 
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ver been obtained. 


ymmon species by tts conspicuous white rump 


‘otanus macularius 


mtent with bein 


ut of their 


st vear we gathered 


Itivated species in 

dav. 

“What causes the 
matis trouble :’’ ts 

question all ovet 
urope both in 
irseries and private 
irdens ! was led to 
ink it was graftine 


irce bird, while in Lreland only some four or five specimens have 
The wood sandpiper has a strong resemblanc« 
its green cousin, and was formerly confused with that bird 
ke the green sandpiper, it may be readily distinguished from the 
It is a trifle smalle1 
un the green sandpiper, with a somewhat shorter bill and longet 
s and tail. There have been two or three well-authenticated 
ords of these birds nesting in Britain, but these happened many 
ars ago, and the bird can now hardly be regarded as a genuine 
eder in this country. Among other sandpipers which occa- 
mally visit Britain are to be mentioned the solitary s: ndpiper 
otanus solitarius), a verv rare wanderer from North Americ: 
lich has been identified up to the present time only thrice in thes« 
nds. The spotted sandpiper, or American’ summer-snipt 
is another North American species, closely 
ied to our own British summer-snips This bird also ts but the 
est of occasional visitants, and has been identified no more than 
lf-a-dozen times in Britain. The sanderling, the curlew-sand- 
per, the knot, the ruff and the purple sandpiper are familiar as 
itish waders ; while of other less familiar sandpipers which hay 
place in our lists may be mentioned the buff-breasted, Bartam’s 
pectoral, Bonaparte’s and the broad-billed sandpipers 
THe Crayrisu 

I pass from these far wanderers to a very different haunter of 
streams, lakes and reservoirs—I mean the crayfish, which for 
ne few vears past has been severely visited by a mysterion 
cast whi h plaved havo in certam distri ts especially | hy li \ 


the | mes and ¢ rwell. One of the most delicate and 


IN THE 


Pane Virerxn’s Bower: OveeNn or CLimBIN: PLANIsS 
Hie Clematises are the most graceful of the flowers t 


arland the northern earth and the garden if we wil! 


ullow them But beautiful as they are and many as 
re and 
race falls 


ri Th ire rarely 


eardens 


VaVs inmipre ssed by 


ir beau and, not 


aten, I tried to get 


troubles 


various ways, and 


mething like thirty 


nas ot wild and 


unsuitable stocks 


it was the main 
ison, ; nd secondly, 
er-exposure to the 
n in unshaded 
ots ; and, again, 


fracility of the 
ems, which the 
htest want of care 
tv injure ven the 
vement of the wind 


ll sometimes do it 


1 the rare and 
OW ’ kinds are 
afted: but if we 


kk at the simpler 
nds we find they 
ffer far less, or not 


all, and these ar 


iscd im natural 
Vs, , bv division, 
crs, or seeds. Such (. A. Champion CLEMATIS GR IWING 
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savoury and delicious shellfish, and créme d’ écr 


savoured than that of its coarser cousins. 
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tasting of all our crustaceans, the cravfish is far less well known 


than it ought to be 


been one of the most famous of soups among our Gallic neighbours 


For soups, aspics and the like there is no mor 


sses has always 


But even boiled and eaten like a lobster or crab, the crayfish is 


very hard to beat, because its flesh is much more delicate and well 


except among country 
dwellers, who have for centuries known and appreciated its excel 


lence, our British crayfish has been most unaccountably neglected 


as a food supply : 


plentiful. Ll can remember in my young days fishing the Cherw: 


In waters suited to its habits it is extraordinarily 


in Oxtordshire and Northamptonshire and capturing many scores 


of these delicious shellfish during an evening’s sport rhe net 


used for the purpose were baited, much as in prawn-fishing wit] 
gin nets, and the captures were often extraordinarily good Mh 
Cherwell, the Isis, the Thames and its various affluents, the Severt 


Canal and other waters, all carry in normal times large numbet 


ot craytish 


Che Midland Counties seem to be the favourite locality 


for these shellfish 1 believe crayfish are found on some of tly 
tributaries of the Ouse, though some people aver that in the mai 
river they are absent | have found them in one or two old Nort! 
amptonshire reservoirs, whose banks lined with ston th 
interstices of which afforded just the kind of shelter that t! 
crustaceans love Thev used to exist also in good numbers in th 
xiord and Bucks Canal, 1 r Stony Stratford I hav littl 
doubt that crayfish are to be found in many English stream 

he sluggish kind, where their presenes unknown exe 
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are the Indian Mountain Clemat the European Vitiee!a 
arlet, Clematis crispa, and t! fragrant autumn Clematiy Fla 
mul: in these we see no signs ot disease, but, on the conti 
ereat vivoul even if a kind will take well on a stock wl 
att a Clunes ( 
Japanese per on 
l.uropean stron: iY 
there may be a di 
nt m tl 
ol ip wl 
ma ‘use dent 
One \ ot to mal 
ho ul tised C] 
matisces ind = ask 


uropean kame 


tor rattin a 1 
Ls because tl 
plants can le is 


tripods, and om 
times, seeing 1 
thought it might 


in ae gentl 


Lastly, there 1s 


which in some \ 


A MAGNOLIA Copyrigi ties 


him vhat his) collec 
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inal te rephed =. 

+] 

| common nat 

kind.’ Phis is reall 
forest climbet n 

most untitted tor 


Grafting on Viticell: 


propagates by laver 


shoots stricken in th 
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sater, and on this stoc} 


the plants often root 


or by seed. th {11 
way being tin ly 
\nothe1 iw 
over-exposul to thy 
sun 1 srow min 
open pla " | 
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position | have 


much marke 


well to put the plants 
shade 
tl 


fragility of the stem 
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so that any want of care in hocing, weeding or otherwise handling 
them may lead to troublk 

rhe remedy for grafting is to co back to layers for all the choicer 
kinds, and it is by far the best way \ veteran French nursery 


man, M. Jamin, told me he never regretted anything more than 


riving up his layering-ground That plan was adopted, no doubt, 
tor the sake of the too facile grafting on cheap stock that came in 
the wa He is one who still lavers, and from him I got some of 


my best plants, and every grower of hardy plants should adopt 
the same system In addition to growing the plants in the ordinary 
way on wall, trellis or Oak fence, I have tried various experiments, 
planting the Clematis in the shade of some low tree, and in this 
way I have had some striking successes Among these were Per! 
d’Azure, a charming kind, on a wild Plum tree, on winch it 
trained itself and held up its beautiful blooms all over the tree 
after the Plum had gone out of flower The well-known montana 
kind I put on Oak trees, the beautiful crispa with the Bav tree 
ind the common Viticella in hedgerows from seed, over which it 
come up every year and throws a veil of beauty. rhe first 
striking success was with the white Virgin's Bower over a flowering 
Cherry tre« After the Cherry bloom came all through the tree the 
white flowers of this good, free kind It was a charm for veers 
until the need of improving a view led to the removal of the tree 

Once, some kinds came in, and, not knowing where to put them, 
I chanced to plant them under the Magnolias some years ago and 


forgot 


ll about them until a few weeks ago, when I found a supert 
plant of Nellie Moser climbing up a summer-leaving Magnolia and 
forming a beautiful picture. There is a certain amount of risk and 

ance, I know, in such a practice, as sometimes the tree may over- 
come the slender climber, and it is just as well to now and then forget. 
It we look at Clematises growing wild, we find that they are thicket 
or wood plants and accustomed to some degree of shade, the greater 
part of the foliage being in shade. Few of us have had the pleasure 
of seeing the great-flowered kinds of Japan in a wild state ; but from 
all we know of the European kinds which grow round the basin 
of the Mediterranean, they are essentially copse plants, and this 
suggested to me the wisdom of planting them among other things, 
ilways, if possible, on their own roots. In that way one cannot 

wily get them; but when a lot arrive from the trade grafted on 
Viticella, we wash out the roots clean, and then are seen two 
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\ BOOK OF THE WEEK 
OR the favourites of princes History has rarely a 
memorial, and would pass them over with con- 
temptuous oblivion, only broken by bitte: condemna- 
tion, when the part they played forces them upon 
her notice. In Godoy, the Queen’s Favourite, by 
Edmund B. d’Auvergne (Stanley Paul), we are shown that the 
estimate of a man’s character by his countrymen is grossly 
unjust, when they can only see him through the film of jealous 
envy spread over their eyes by his great and not always wholly 
merited advancement 
Manuel Godoy was born on May t2th, 1767, the scion of 
an ancient and honourable family of the province of Estre- 
madura. With the characteristic apathy and incapacity of 
Spanish nobles, his ancestors permitted their patrimony to 
diminish for each successive generation, and Manuel’s father, 
Don José Godoy, was a Militia colonel, as poor as he was proud ; 
but he gave his sons an education which, in the case of Manuel 
at least, appears to have been far superior to that of most men 
of their class; on the other hand, the standard of Spanish 
education was low 
In those days a young nobleman without fortune had only 
one career open to him, and Manuel followed the example of 
one of his elder brothers and entered the King’s Garde de 
Corps. He enrolled in a fortunate hour. King Charles IIL., 
who had some of the qualities that make a great monarch, 
was nearing the end of his days, and his son, who became 
Charles IV., was weak, good-natured and indolently foolish, 
absolutely dominated by his wife and cousin, Marie Louisa de 
Jourbon ; a jealous, voluptuous, passionate woman, but 
possessed of both will-power and intellect, the two qualities 
most lacking in her husband 
During his life Charles III. managed to some extent to 
preserve his son’s honour by the simple process of banishing 
Maria Louisa’s favourites. But Godoy’s intimacy with the 
future Queen only began when the old King was on his death- 
bed, so he escaped the fate of his predecessors. Though Godoy 
owed his first advancement to his handsome person and courtly 
grace, he strengthened his position and gained the subsequent 
honours which were showered upon him by winning the esteem, 
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‘rings’ of rootlets, one clear above the other, the first being 
the effort of the plant to free itself, the other, the lower one, the stock 
on which it ts grafted. We rub the lower one clean off, and let th 
desired plant have its own wy on its own root. 

rhe soil is the ordinary loam, with no chalk in it at all, and if 
any addition is made it is of sand, of which these plants are ver 
fond. The idea that we improve a plant or tree by placing on it 
a more fragile one is wrong and against all Nature’s wavs. W 
must, of course, know the plants that go well together, or we fail 
\ fragile climber put upon a Pine tree does not injure it ] 
have many strong Vines put on Apple trees, and people say 
‘What about the Apple ?’’ That always reminds me of a savin; 
of John Ruskin, the only time [ had the pleasure of talking t 
him, when it was a question of the beauty of the orchard in sprin 
or fall, and he said, ‘‘ Give me the flower and save me the stomac!] 
ache.’" What would our woodland be without the Ivies, the Hone 
suckle and other climbers ? As to position, all seem to suit 
north as well as south sides of walls, posts and rails, erect trellises 
in the flower-tripods, and on the pergola, while those plante: 
beneath trees have much more shade. 

Clematises have a value for the house and table ; some kin 
keep well in rooms, especially if a piece of the woody branch 
cut with the flowers. As some of the kinds are quite free an 
vigorous growers, there is usually plenty for cutting. The small 
forms cut in this way may be used for the decoration of mant 
pieces and other surfaces, hanging down in a peculiarly graceful wa) 

Apart from the divinest colour of a!l the flowers that rejoi 
in our Northern air, infinite loveliness of form in bloom, bran 
and tendril, there is the precious quality of a long season of bloon 
which should endear them to all. Many well-loved flower 
pass away like the clouds.  Lilac-time is too short, but the: 
is no such sharp limit to the days of the Virgin’s Bower. The kin 
that throw a veil over the thickets around the great sea bloom 
our Southern and mild coast-lands in winter. Last Christm: 
they clambered over the garden wali with many creamy blossom 
In April the Alpine Virgin’s Bower came with its welcome gra¢ 
among the otherwise bare sticks of the wall climbers, and so o 
through the summer follows the lovely race, until Madame Baro 
Viellard faces the wild storms of the fall with its delicately-colour 
flowers. Wa. RoBInson. 
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friendship and affection of the King; and he repaid his mast: 
by an unswerving service and loyalty only second to his devotic 
to his country. 

He was a man of great common-sense and insight, thoug 
defeated and checked on all sides by the inefficiency of |! 
colleagues, the vacillating stupidity of his Master and ¢! 
occasional outbursts of emotion, noble im itself, but opposed 
(© the best interests of Spain, to which the King gave wai 
Called by circumstance and forced by the confidence jusil 
placed in him by the King and Queen, he became the Chi 
Minister of the Realm at the age of twenty-five, when Euoyx 
was seething and France was in the mad uproar of the earl 
months of the Revolution. During the first days of 1793 tly 
attention of all Europe was centred upon the vatortunate Kin 
Louis of France and the Royal prisoners in the Temple 

Godoy saw the futility of attempting to liberate Loui 
by invading France. Moreover, his country was not in 
position to make war. He did his utmost to save Louis by 
means of negotiation and temperate appeals to the Frenc! 
Provisional Government to allow Spain to find asylum for the 
ex-King and his family; but the temper of the Conventio 
was not such that appeals to reason or humanity met wit! 
response. Before the end of January, 1793, Louis was dead 
Godoy’s hand was forced, in March Charles made war, there was 
no alternative, and all Spain clamouring for vengeance on thy 
regicides, poured out treasure, and provided munitions and 
horses freely for the King’s service. Godoy had worked herow 
ally to be ready when the time came ; he had achieved much 
but not the impossible. During the summer and autumn 
el 1793 the Spanish were on the whole victorious; but 1 
1794 fortune changed, and the Spaniards were driven int 
Catalonia, the French took Rosas, Bellegarde and Figueras i1 
the east of the Pyrenees, while they captured Fuenterrabi 
and San Sebastian in the west, aad threatened Pampeluna 
rhe war-like enthusiasm of the Spaniards had cooled after tw: 
vears. Godoy perceived that nothing was to be gained b' 
continuing the war. Spain had opposed France since 1789 and 
was beaten ; but thanks to her firmness she obtained the restora 
tion of all the fortresses the Republic had taken, paid not 
sou in indemnity, and only ceded the eastern half of the island 
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San Domingo: a cheap gift, as the island was ungovernable 
and for years had belonged to nobody in particular. The 
Spaniards looked upon the peace ratified at Basle as 
* ictory : 

{It was Godov's great how Having launched his country on a perilou 

he had guided it between the rocks to 


iso promising a statesman, well satisfied with his performances, 


i pleasant anchorage Proud of 
ng discernec 
paternally of bis suecess, Charles loaded Manuel with honours He raised 

»arank held only onec before in Spain by one not of the blood-roval (Don 
I le Haro, favourite of Philip IV.), and commemorated his diplomatic victory 

nferring on him the title of Prince of the Peace With this went the styl 

izhness,”’ and the not very valuable privilege of having the image of Janus 

before him on solemn occasions—an emblem of foresight gained by reflection 
past What other tavours the King of Spain could give, he gave with 
unds 

\ ,ong other honours, Godoy was created Duke of la Alcudia 
| Sueca, was made a Knight of the Golden Fleece and given 
the other great Spanish military orders : 

At twenty-eight a man seldom. regards his own aggrandisement with phik 
ical indifference or Christian humility. Godoy was exceedingly well pleased 

himself, and no doubt regarded these honours as justly due to him. Every 

et wants to be honoured in his own country, so the Prince of the Peac« 
care to parade his glory in Estremadura 
m this time onward the Prince of the Peace held his Court 
the grandiose palace which has now become the Ministry 
Marine. A Spanish writer tells us that “ his mansion was 
irded by a special corps’ of picked men and_ particularly 
ut officers. He was second only to the King, and all Spain 

1 court to him, hated him and sneered at him behind his 
k. 

Godoy ruled justly, encouraged learning, and did what he 
uld to improve the condition of his people. Through all the 
irs of his power he was able to say with truth, “* My Adminis- 
tion has left no traces of blood. State trials were extremely 
re, and were menaces rather than setious prosecutions. In 
»gaols only common malefactors were to be found. Through- 
t this stormy period trials by the Inquisition, arbitrary 
prisoaments and harsh penalties were unknown among us.” 

He was always at the service of those in distress. He persuaded 

the King to build a foundling hospital, and perhaps he owed 

the greatest measure of his unpopularity to a decree which he 
inspired prohibiting bull-fights. 

in his foreign policy Godoy was equally great, and main- 
tained his country’s integrity and honour against the over- 
whelming power of victorious Napoleon. He would have given 
Spain an African Empire if the King had been less timorous 
ind short-sighted ; Portugal was in his grasp, but there, again, 
the King’s family considerations prevented him. 

In his domestic relations Godoy was less happy ; he loved 
Dona Josefa (‘ Pepita’’) Tudo, a charming and beautiful 
Andalusian. It is said that he secretly married her, but the 
Queen discovered their relations and forced the Prince of the 


Peace to marry one of the King’s nieces, Maria Teresa de 
Vallabriga. Maria Louisa was successful in presenting him 


with a wife to whom he was indifferent and whom she had 
» need to fear as a rival. 

Godoy was driven from his post as First Minister at the 
dictate of France, Spain's nominal ally and most dangerous enemy. 
The Prince of the Peace had thwarted every move against 
the interests of his country and he had made himself respected 
and feared abroad. At the time of his dismissal (March 28th, 
1798), it would seem that he had temporarily estranged the 
Oueen, and King Charles was too weak to stand alone against 
the demands of France. In reality, Godoy out of office, had 
ll his former power without his past responsibility. Now 

ime the great duel with Napoleon. If the Prince of the Peace 
ad been supported by competent colleagues and a united nation, 
Spain might have been victorious. If he had been moved 
olely by self-interest, he might have obtained a Principality. 
He was a man of honour according to his code, and he kept 
‘apoleon at bay until Spain was betrayed by the Heir to the 
hrone, the worthless Ferdinand, who asked for Napoleon’s 
tervention. The rabble turned on Godoy, and King Charles 
xlicated in favour of Ferdinand. Godoy owed his life to the 
od offices of Murat, Napoleon’s lieutenant in Spain. After 
e débacle he could have made good terms with the Emperor 
tr himself and have obtained the promised Principality, if 

had cared to sell the master who deserted him and his 
untrymen who sought his blood; but there was nothing 
isloyal, mean or treacherous in the one-time favourite of 
ortune, and he left the stage with an even greater nobility 
ian that with which he had invested a leading part. He 
issed into obscurity at the age of forty-one, having accom- 
lished more in twenty vears than many great men have done 
a lifetime. ; 

Thwarted by his one-time friend and patron, Charles, 
id having lost the protection of the Queen through her death, 
e passed away in 1851, forty-four vears after his exile in a 
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foreign land, a poor and unknown pensioner in Paris, execrated 
by his countrymen whom he had served with his whole life, 
his titles and estates restored too late to be of service to him, 
deserted by Pepita, whom he had loved, and spurned by his 
children, but good humoured and tolerant to the last. His 
best epitaph is from the mouth of Napoleon, a none too generous 
enemy, whom he had thwarted, treated and fought on equal 
terms—‘‘ He was a man of genius.” 

Mr. d’Auvergne has written a book which holds his readers’ 
interest in a way no novel is able to do. He is in complete 
svmpathy with his hero, and, save that he somewhat minimises 
the arguments of Godoy’s opponents, has written not onl 


fair but intensely interesting historv. The drama of those 
throbbing years is analysed, dissected and displaved before us 
while the action sweeps on with tragic intensity It is a fine 


book, and, maybe, a great book ; but to its qualities and to its 
story it Is impossible to do justice in a short review : the book 
must be left in the hands of its readers that Mr. d'Auvergne 
may tell his tale in his own way. 


NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


The Turnstile, by A. E. W. Mason Hodder and Stoughton 

WHEN Cynthia Daventry, against her better judgment and the advis 

whose opinions she valued, decided to marry Harry Ram i man nearly tu 
her age with whom she was not in love.” and whom she did not altogethe 
respect, she did so in the firm conviction that her eyes were open to the dar 

the situation might hold The experiences which led up te Cyntl 
deliberate choice of the ex-Antarctic explorer, whom society justifiably had 
ombined to lionise, were such as do not tall to the share of the average your 
girl. Consequently, when the prophecies threatened to come true, and the 
shadow of the past lured Rames from the triumphs and disappointments of the 
political career his ambitions had planned out as a road to turther honour and 


vlory, Cynthia was prepared to fight hard against those unseen forces that seemed 


as if they would wrest trom her the man she had learned to love Yet t 
struggle is a one-sided one, since there is a traitor in herself that acknowledge 
even while she denies—that out of that unknown adult past of her husband 
which the Jew, Benoliel, warned her against, the inexorable appeal tor sacrifices 
has called to het It is for her to persuade Rames to leave her and go back 
Phat she does so, retaining her intense womanliness, while forcing herself to 


lad courage in sacrifiee, and winning thereby the sympathy and understandis 
of the reader, is due to the strength and insight of Mr. Mason tine studs 


the development of a young girl's character under a rude awakening to the 


realities of life Rames, again, is excellently drawn, the political campaign 
n which he figures given with a dispassionate trankness that robs it of shan 

md the successes and tailures in the House of Commer followed with a cleat 
sighted and unbiassed detachment Altogether, a novel packed with incident 


told with the practised eves to effect of a writer whose abilities justify the read 


n his expectation of a theroughly good story remarkably well set out 


A Plain Woman's Portrait, by Sophie Col Mills and Bou 
PHIS story of the romance of a plain woman, while covering no new ground 


nor attempting anything in the form of a problem, has more charm in it 


plicity than many a more ambitious piece i work Joann Jephson, when \ 
first meet her, is one of these ris, dreamy, unpractical, undemonstrative 
hose inner lives, unsuspected even by those with whom the aire the dail 
round, are very different from the actual faking events as thev come in the 
hanging, haphazard existence which Mr lephson’s boardi house entail 
Joanna is eventually cast out inte the vorld by her own choice uv 
ifter enlisting herself in the ranks of work women, develops a literar 
clination which brings her into touel it} Adrian Cassell md oper t! 
door to a charming courtshin between the pan Verv tender! md witl 
gaging reticence Miss Sophic Cole untolds the secrets of | vs heart and 
the beautiful candour of her disposition, with the result that we lav down he 
t tl ratitude to tl tl t pt 1} 
als 
Sally, by Dorothea Conver Methuen 
PHE reader who takes up Sallv in the hope of tinding in Miss Ce | 
1 second * The Strayings of Sandy” will be disappointed vet, with livel 
recollections of that novel in his mind, he may wade through the first few rathe 
timless chapters of the present one m hope, and if he do« »>he will be well 
rewarded Though disjointed in plot and construction, Sally ha everal 
merits to commend it The characterisation is neat and the humour infectiou 
the heroine is a healthy, sporting and natural young woman whose feats in the 
hunting field make diverting reading, and the hero also figures creditably a 
1 promising pupil of the enterprising, well-intentioned, but, finally, somew! 
discomfited Sally Miss Conyers recounts the fox-hunting exploits of thi 
pair of tyros in the wild t Connemara with delightful natiy humour 


gift of racy description 


The Happy Family, by Frank Swinnert Methuer 

AS a study of lower middle-cla uburban lite this novel, though depre 
strikes a note of truth which forces the attention, whilk il en] t 
sympathies. Approaching his subject with a sincere desire to treat it with art 
restraint, spontaneity is lost, and, despite the fact that again and again littl 
touches that betray the clever psychologist arrest the reader, the effect on tl 
whole is monotonous. The general spiritual squalor of the Amerson family 


whose history is here followed—and that of their human environment does not 


make for pleasant reading, though on: filled with admiration tor the study ot 


Gran’ma—silent, neglected age that has outlived its welcome, while still fiercel 
longing for the love it does not inspire Mr Swinnerton’s novel is too uniformly, 
vrey, yet it is clever and original, and we shall look forward to seei ither w 

f hi 
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Clara, by A. Neil Lyons The Bodley Head 
MR. NEIL LYONS is inimitable His Clara is a creation of whom he has good 
reason to feel proud. She is, too, but one, in the natural and sincere lifelikeness 
of her portrayal, among the many easily conjured up individualities that make 
irresponsible appearances in the page f ti refreshing novel It is life in the 
East End that is here depicted; not ever, fror inder a grev shadow, but 
3y Horace HUTCHINSON 
THE WHEATON GOLI 
COURSE 
HE amateur cham 
pionship of the 
United States, in 
which Mr. Hilton is 
defending his title 
and Mr. Norman Hunter is 
also competing, begins on 


September 2nd at the course 
of the Chicago Golf Club at 
Wheaton, twenty-five miles 
west from Chicago. This club 
the 

July 
1893, and its first home 
Hinsdak but 
1895 it purchased its present 
grounds occupied 
them ever since. The grounds 
about two hundred 
rolling ground 
and there is not 
links, but the buildings are well shaded Phe length of the course 
» 265vds., and 3,383vds. for the out-and-in nines, totalling 
6,648vds. The membership is composed of leading citizens of 
Chicago, and the club was one of five clubs to organise the United 
States Golf Association, the other four being Newport Country 
Club, Shinnecock Hills, Brookline Country Club and St. Andrews 


ile 


was incorporated under 
Illinois State 
rith 


Was 


Laws on 


neal in 


and has 


COM prise 


THE 


acres of genth 


a tree on the 


Club. In the spring of 1895 the course was laid out under the 
supervision of Messrs. ¢ B. Macdonald, H. J. Whigham 
}. B. Forgan and others well versed in the science of golf-cours« 
building How well they planned, the present condition of the 
course shows They had a thorough British knowledge of the 
game, and they tried to import it whole, not even forgetting 
flock of sheep to keep the grass close-« ropped It is interesting 
to note that Mr. Macdonald has since laid out that unique cours« 
on Long Island, consisting of eighteen clever reproductions 

of historic British holes 
Ihe course of the Chicago Golf Club is now generally 


recognise das furnishing one of the best tests of golf in the United 
States It h improved since the last United 
States Golf tournament, and still greate1 


in tip-top condition 


been 
Association 
are contemplated 


has mu 
amateut 


changes \t present it 1s 


owing to recent tains, which have done away with anv fear of 
cracked and baked ground—a somewhat common condition 
during dry summers on other courses in Chicago. As on all 


American links, the fair green and rough at Chicago Golf form 
a sharp, straight line, but broken here by well-placed mounds 
and bunkers projecting into the courst Mr. Hilton’s remark 
about the National Golf Links might well applied here : 
Ihank goodness, I don’t have to play down two 
stiaight lines.”” | am awaiting his opinion of this course with 
much curiosit, My for it great, even 
after a tour of British and Eastern American courses, that | 
am anxious to hear an expert foreign verdict. The course, 
however, is not unknown to both amateur and professional 
Britain, for Harry Vardon of the earliest records 
a 74 when he won the American championship—and Mr. Norman 
Hunter of the Oxford-Cambridge team made a 71 that stood for 
several years. This was equalled by a young player bearing the 


be 


between 


own enthusiasm is so 


made one 
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with a sane and wholesome light-heartedness that, while presenting gr 
and gay with equal felicity, errs neither on the one side nor on the ot 
Packed as it is with lively humour as in “A Day with The Girls, 
simple unvarnished’ realism as_ in The Mile End Sensation” 

‘The Honeymoon,” an unforced pathos as in “ Kettles to Mend,” tl 


a book 


GREEN. 


to linger over and enjoy 


AND BERNARD DARWIN 





COURSE 


CHAMPIONSHIP 


thirteenth hole 


Ti at Wheatoi 

same name as the Cambridge man, and has twice been suc 
sively lowered until the record made this summer stands at | 
I expect the British representatives (may they be man 
to be pleasantly amazed at this inland links, and I hope tl» 
will pronounce it the equal of Sunningdale and Walton Heat 
which courses it somewhat resembles. 

\mong the peculiarities of the Chicago Golf course ar 
system of traps and the excellence of its putting greens. \ 
must remember that Nature has provided ideal greens 
Britain, but America has been compelled to make her oy 
The much-desired gentle slope is here usually artificial, and ea 
green of Chicago Golf has an individual roll and topography 
its own. To me these smooth and velvety greens 
‘Old Country greens,” and are flawless The 
clover makes them unusually true Then directly in front 
the greens the ground is what it ought to be. One does 1 
have to pitch through bunchy grass when the greens get fas 
On the holes, where there are bunkers to catch a topped it 
approach, there is plenty of fair green between the bunker ; 
the putting green, which is imperative with the present fast b: 
This ground is usually gently rolling, and I consider it even bett: 
than that on the British seaside courses, where there are u 
expected sharp humps and hollows just short of the greet 
a fact which was impressed upon me at the nineteenth hole 
Prestwick in my match with Mr. Bruce Pearce. One of t! 
favourite methods of trapping at Chicago Golf is to run a number 
of mounds of irregular shape into the rough to catch a poor t 
shot ; they are used around the greens also, and every green 
well guarded. The shapes of the bunkers are many and varie 
the one on the eighth, by the way, being an imitation of t 
Principal’s Nose at St. Andrews, and the last fifty vards of t! 
hole resemble somewhat the same length on the first hole 
Prestwick. The home hole has a diagonal bunker puzzln 
to carry at the right-hand end. Indeed, there are countk 
traps and bunkers, and not one, in my perhaps partial est 
mation, misplaced. 

Unlike most courses, Chicago Golf has but one iron-shot ho! 
That is the ninth, and it requires, under normal conditions 


resem! 
absence 
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splendid high-pitched mashie shot. The flight is over a pond in a ten-acre pasture field is absolutely true, but absolutely 
on to a terraced green shaped like a bird with outspread wings. without bearing on any of the points at issue. 
The tenth hole is a ‘‘ corker.”” A long wooden shot might land you They are masters of the situation, always on the presump 
on the green, but it must be straight. The hole narrows up to tion, which they have not doubted, that the Royal and Ancient 
the green, which is surrounded on three sides by mounds and Club is so wedded to the Royal and Ancient links that any 
traps, and it is about the length of the second hole at Sandwich divorce between the two is impossible to contemplate. Just 
and just as hard a three. Then the eleventh hole is one of the exactly this divorce, however, is what is in serious contempla- 
finest examples of the boomerang or elbow hole I ever saw. tion at the present moment, and is, indeed, that very sign on 
It is a par 5 hole, with trouble on every side ; under dry con- the golfing horizon which we spoke of and which may be the 
ditions one must use an iron to avoid the trap guarding the green. herald of a great change. It is an open secret, which is as 
fhere are no wholly blind approaches, but high cops, or mounds, much as to say that it is no secret at all, that a circular letter 
pertially obstruct the view at the thirteenth and fourteenth is going the rounds of a large number, at all events, if not of 
holes. There are splendid chances for the player who is down all, of the members of the Royal and Ancient Club, and is being 
in . match to pick up his loss, for the seventeenth and eighteenth signed by those who are most likely to carry weight in its 
ar splendid finishing holes requiring almost perfect shots. counsels. The purport of this letter is to ask the committee 
To sum up, the excellent condition of the course has resulted of the club to take into consideration, and to lay before a general 
lo ically from the first well-planned scheme down through the meeting, the question whether the time has not arrived for the 
si lled management of the various presidents and directors, club, wearied by the impossibility of coming to any reasonable 
w .o were upheld, encouraged and advised by a most harmonious terms with a Town Council which acts at the bidding of the 
mn mbership. In this manner the course has been adjusted electors aforesaid, to offer it an ultimatum. This ultimatum 
w thout friction to every new condition of the game. The is to propose that the Town Council shall give up to the club the 
n in who wins at Wheaton in September must be an accurate sole use of the new course, on consideration of the club’s sub- 
d ver, for woe-betide him who gets off the course! The scribing five hundred pounds a year (and getting therefrom no 
r ent improvements were intended to emphasise the necessity privileges whatever) to the upkeep of the old course. It is 
© well-placed shots. The criticism has been made that there further to state that, failing the acceptance of that offer by 
no long carries; but that is not exactly true. There is a the council, the club will sever its connection altogether 
g¢ but narrow way for the elect, and the long, straight driver with the courses on which the town has any rights whatever 
loubly fortunate. 7% 2 winner must also be a good mashie and betake itself to some other ground, where it shall 
» iver, for that shot is necessary on many holes, provided the have a free hand, and where its members shall enjoy the 
t' > shots are well played. In fact, he should play every shot privileges for which they pay. It seems to be a_ perfectly 
e pertly, for each mistake is heavily penalised. Therein lies clear issue. It seems also a proposition which is absolutely 
te value of this course. As much as possible, mere luck has forced upon the club. The limit of its squeezable capacity 
ben eliminated, and, barring accidents, the best man must win. appears to have been reached, and now, when this pistol 
F nally, too much credit cannot be given to the professionals, is held, as held it is likely to be, at the place where there 
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PLAN OF THE ELEVENTH HOLE AT WHEATON 


the Foulises, father and son, for their faithful and practical is some reasonable supposition that the brains of the Town 
issistance in the arrangement and upkeep of the course. Council may be found, it is for those brains to set to work and 
C. Evans, JUN. resolve what to do in the matter. Will the council accept 

[We are indebted to the kindness of Mr. Porter, the president: Mr. Ames these terms, or will they not? If they do not, on them, that is 
president and captain; and the other officers of the club for allowing us to say on the ratepayers, will fall the expense of keeping up 
illustrate Mr. * Chick ’’ Evans’ interesting article by the photograph and the course, or the two courses — not, of course, as they are kept 

s taken from the book of the Chicago Golf Club.— Ep up now, but in a manner to satisfy their clients and such few 


people who care about golf as will, under those circumstances 
choose to stav on in St. Andrews. Already, as the townsfolk 
have found out, comparatively few people of the better golfing 


THE DESPERATE SITUATION OF ST. ANDREWS. 


¢ HERE are, on the golfing horizon, appearances which class visit St. Andrews. There is nothing like the demand for 
indicate that the limit is just about being reached of houses that there was ten vears ago. But the little lodging 
the very long forbearance of the Royal and Ancient house keepers care nothing, they say, for that. The tenants 
Golf Club of St. Andrews towards the Town Council of the big houses do not affect them. It is possible they 
of that city. The situation, in brief, is this, that will begin to care, however, when they find more and more 
the club contributes to the upkeep of the two courses a sum of the richer folk leaving the town, with the result of a heavier 
not much less than two thousand pounds yearly, and that in incidence of rates on the poorer folk, and at the same time 
return its members have no more privilege of play on the old additions being made to those rates, by the necessity of keeping 
ssic course than the first tourist, man, woman, or child, white up the golf courses which are the great and almost the sole 
black, who comes thither from any quarter of the globe. attraction for the visitor. 
that is the situation ; and the mode in which it arose, and the It remains to consider the position of the club, in case of 
‘tive for which it is maintained, is this: there is a free charter the town refusing the proffered terms of peace. Doubtless it 
r golf on the course, established by ancient Act of Parliament. will be a great uprooting. It will seem a dreadful thing that 
at a Town Council should not desire to spend ratepayers’ the Royal and Ancient Club shall be the Roval and Ancient 
mey on the course, if someone else will do it instead, needs of St. Andrews no longer; that the historical medal shall 
explanation ; but that the Town Council should decline cease to be competed for on the historical course ; but, after 
return, to give any privileges worth having to those who do all, other golfing societies before it have migrated without 
nd the money is explained by the fact that a large proportion breach in their great traditions or in their glorious prestige 
the ratepayers in the town, and consequently of the electors Did not the Honourable Company of Edinburgh Golfers move 
the council, consists of small lodging-house keepers who with all Lares and Penates, within the memory of most of us 
ter for a cheap class of tourists. They insist, being practically to the course at Muirfield, flitting from the time-honoured 
isters of the strange situation, that these lodgers of theirs and time-worn Musselburgh ? And certainly they have lost 
ll have free golf on the Royal ‘and Ancient course. That nothing by the change. There is no need that the Royal and 


h lodgers would be just as happy beating the ball about Ancient Club should flit so far. Whatever be its fortunes 
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it is said, by those who have made the geographical enquiry 
that there is fine golfing ground unoccupied along the Eden 
shores where the club might find a permanent abiding place 


unvexed by the squabbles and the congestion that break its 
peace now [The moment, too, is singularly well chosen for a 


change, if the ever-to be-regretted change be forced to come 


lor, in spite of the present summer's rain, the course is slow in 
DRY FLY-PFPISHING IN FRANCI 
lo tue Epitror or “ Country Lire! 
Si You m Pp bly like to reproduce this photograph in your delightful 
paper It fa beautiful t river in France, which, though very low when 





bound to turn to bottom feeders I must 


ud 


much use to put them in if they are 


onfess that some experience I have in another neighbouring pond disposes 
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recovering the harassing of last vear’s drought ; the full wate; 
supply that is expected is not vet in flow. The whole propos 
tion is disturbing enough to cause the entire golfing globe 
rock in its foundations: but the circumstances from which 
arises have become wholly intolerable. For the desperate cas 
the desperate remedy alone can be adequate. Let us pr 
that this may prove so. H. G. H 


NDENCE. 


me to think that my friend is right in the advice he gave me I sha 
greatly obliged if you can help me with any hints on the matter.—E. M 
It is not often that the problem of what is best to do with a piece of 


f this size arises, especially if it is of « We thought tl 


msiderable de pth 











FISHING A FRENCH TROUT STREAM 
ve ited it in M was full of t Owing to the river being so low, they ould not help our correspondent better than by consulting those in 
ere al imy le to catch, except w i dry fly BEATRICE PRETYMAN of the Blagdon Reservoir near Bristol and of Lake Vyrnwy in Wales 
supply with water the cities of Bristol and Liverpool respectively, and in 
OXEN of which the problem, in which so many have failed, has been solved success 4 
fo rue Eprror or “ Country Lirt f getting trout to go on rising well to flv vear after vear and after attair 3 
Si I am sendin uu a photograp f oxen harvesting, as it is ght which 1 large size They have obligingly responded to our request in the foll : 
i Idor ni They used to be employed on many farms in Sussex letters 
but now t farmet ive nearly all given up working them, and I am sorry to “Water Works Office, Bristol 
’ it t nals of the enclosed photograph are to be sold in the autumn * Dear Sir In reply to vour letter, Blagdon Lake is stocked with b1 
und the ire " mes round | l oxen are br n in when tw ind rainbow trout We have a hatchery where fish are kept until they ar 
ear old I vol vears old and then t 
ibout two n in ir into the lake We 
No bit t ur l tL practice f obta 
but i ! ! i some fresh blood 
im ar vil t ton ear, either from 
1 mad f i I English fisheries orf 
Ww ul Germany or New Zeal 
ipa n I shall be happ 
ually 1a ifford any further in 
| , I vaiue mation vou may 
" l r of w ' a 
xen fr t From the lesse« 
ive pound i ve the Lake Vyrnwy fis 
pound but m tie information 
t fe er pri little different and 1 
ELEA Suir j more full 
‘I should 1d 
rROUT FOR \ BIG your correspondent 
LAKI give up rainbow 
I ne Eprrot and stock his watet : 
SIR I should be obliged brown trout (salmo far 
fy r an rf ir I have found rain 
readers ld tell me what most unsatisfactor, 
the | thing for n Up to two vear olds t 
do in t following circum stav here fairly well 
stances I have a pond or rise well to fiv, but 
lake of some forty acres in that they disappear ; 
extent, and very deep in HARVESTING WITH OXEN ON THE SOUTH DOWNS. few that remain 
places, Ww I have the water become entir 
recently had asion to drain. All the water is now turned off it and it is perfectly cannibals and keep to the bottom. I think this experience is general in 
clean at the ttom \ small stream runs throug ind feeds it, when not led country I put a supply of vearling trout each spring into Lake Vyrnwy, 
to one side, as it is now. I was thinking of restocking it, when I let in the water find this more satisfactory than introducing older fish I run a hat 
wain. with trout, either brown, rainbow, or Loch Leven; but a friend here and do all stocking.) If trout are kept two vears and fed artifiv 
f mine who knows a good deal about the subject has strongly advised me they become unable to look after themselves when turned into strange v 
not to do this, but to be content with coarse fish, because, as he says, to get their own living In this lake very little restocking is required, as t 
trout always cease to rise to fly after a year or two in a pond of this extent. ire dozens of streams running into it in which the trout spawn naturally 
1 would much rather have the trout, for the sport they give, but it does not seem object mainly in restocking is to ensure a change of blood With this in \ 


| buy ova from different hatcheries each season. 
to fish he te 


If vour corre sponde nt Ww 
old 


his water next vear would have to stock with two year 




















sneesedmmaeds. 
















ives the lake full of water and without fish until 


March or April the food will increase It would help 
tters if he at once turns in a stock of shrimps, 
ils and larve of suitable kind, which can _ be 
tained from trout hatcheries. Two vear olds then 
rned in in March or April should do well. If expense 
no object, some three vear olds might be turned 
as well, if there is a good food supply in the 
ter I shall be pleased to give any further informa- 


in my power.—W. H.’ 


TWO COLUMBARIUMS. 

To tHe Epiror or Country Lirt 
The accompanying photograph shows a dovecote, 
columbarium, at Garway in Herefordshire. It is 
posed to have been connected with the old preceptory 
the Knights Templars and Hospitallers adjoining 
church It has six hundred and sixty-six stone 
ting-places in excellent condition. The theory of 
use is that in olden times people could not feed 
r stock during the winter They killed and salted 
oxen. This excess of salt meat, however, produced 
vy, and in order to avoid eating the meat they 
tivated pigeons on a large scale for winter con- 
ption There is a worn-out inscription over the 
* Brother Richard built this 


” The workmanship pro- 


door which says, 
mbarium in 13. 
ms it to be of the middle fourteenth century. The 
Monmouthshire, date about 


r illustration is of a dovecote at Higga, 


eenth or fourteenth Little seems to be known of its history 


A. Case. 


entury 


AN INGENIOUS WATER-CARRIER 


To tne Eprror or ** Country Liars 
orrespondent ** M. F. H.” 


vidently been misinformed ? He described ** An Ingenious Water-carrier “ 


May I call vour attention to the fact that vour 


it a small farm, called Crenofen, in the middle of Dartmoor.” This really 


nious little device, which was made by the eldest son of the tenant, M: 
p, is not at Grenofen, the residence of Mrs. William Chichester, but at on 

farms on the property, which is not on Dartmoor at all, but is exquisitely 
I should 


is some fourteen miles away trom the spot in 


ited in the valley of the Walkham, three miles from the moor 

the middle ef Dartmoor ”’ 
tion I was watching the little wheel at work just lately, and knew the 
very many years befere Mr. John Philp thought of building his clever 


iratus there eo 


We sent a copy of “A. L. B.’s” letter to our correspondent “* M. fF. H 
received the following reply: ‘* | much regret that I should have inadver- 
tly given a wrong name to the farm at which the water-carrier is to be seen 

Che inhabitants of the district spoke to me of the farm as Grenofen, and on the 
to it I asked the way of two moor men cutting bracken (the only peopl 
met on our tramp across the moor), and they said, ‘ Iss, Grenofen is down 
this morning 


ng the bottom of this ver ‘ill.’ I have since receiving your letter 


%ked in a guide-book to see if I could find its name, where it says, * this grass 


k now descends gently to the top otf the tortuous sticklepath at the foot 


which is the Walkham river and Grenofen Bridge Turn in at the gate 


the left of the bridge to Lower Grenofen Farm.’ As this is the farm 


lich is the water-carricr, possibly this is its name As to this farm 


t being on Dartmoor, I think vour correspondent must be mistaken. 1 admit 


t the farm is not exactly in ‘ the middle of Dartmoor,’ but | certainly had a 


g¢ tramp across the moor to get to it. and on the top of the steep hill men 


din the quotation I now send there is nothing but moor to be seen in all 


DOVECOTE AT 


HIGGA, 
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GARWAY, HEREFORDSHIRI 


directions I am indeed sorry if my mistake has caused you annovan 


Thanking vou for printing my photographs and your courtesy,—M. F. H.""—Ep 


BUDGERIGARS 


To tue Epiror o1 Country Lie 
SIR I should be greatly obliged for any intormation you could give me t 
the teeding and treatment of yellow budgerigars I have been given a pai 


and told to feed them as if thev were canari« but they seem to want different 


teod and more occupation J. L. Crum 

rhe food is quite right. but they certainly need some occupation. Supply 
them with millet-heads, a piece of hard wood or cuttle-bone to peck, and do not 
overcrowd them in the aviary Budgerigars drink very little and do not bathe 
cleaning themselves when wild by wallowing in wet grass or standing in tl 
rain. If kept in a large aviary they should be supplied with a wetted tur 
regularly, and in a cage may be sprayed occasionally, and the damp md 
may be thrown away rhey must have room, and if well kept may breed.— Ep 


PIGEONS 


To rue Eprior or * Counrry Lirt 


LOSI 
SIR \ carrier pigeon joined my pigeons two davs ago, and seems to! 
settled here He has the following marks On right foot, NU FP. 12. E 38 
m metal band; on left foot, india-rubber band, 7491 If this meet 
eve of the owner, he will no deubt make appheation for the bird.—R 
Currir, Meole Grange, Shrewsburs 


HOW TO GET RID Ol \ ROOKERY 


[To tHe Eprror o1 Country Lire.’’] 
SIR, The most effectual method ot ttn rid of a rookery which doe 
involve killing the birds is to send up a tew rocket t night through the re 
when the rooks return tor buildi N 
PHI WILI AND THI WAY 
To tue Eprror o1 Country Liri 
SIR I have often got a “ tip” from Country Lire, and should like to ret 


the compliment, but Ido not know anvthi 


tresh I notice one correspondent contribut 
gts, “ ot = one more certain eure” te et rid 
Te > 4 o ; 
~~ w,> vasps; but it Is so complicated and tr ble- 
f 


¢ 
° me that not one person in a hundred i] 
-« 
take the trouble There is nothing to beat the 
¢ " i , 

‘+s ‘ very old, well-known plan of hangit it at 


empty beer bottle with narrow neck 


half tpint weetened beet the more bottle 


the better \ gentleman known to me took 


ountry which, when the sea 


came round, turned out to be infested wit 


Wasps It seemed the house had been slated 
over an old thatch probably for coolne und 
the root literally swarmed The entlem 

is a not-to-be-beaten sort of man He hung 
beer bottle il round the house, and had 


empty these bottles of dead wasps two or thr 


times a day His country neighbours told him 
he was only enticing wasps from all round the 
parish. He kept on, however It wa odd it 

man couldn't beat a few insects.” In the end 


there was not a wasp to be found, and the next 
vear there were very few, which he quickly exter 


seem to look 


ininated in the same way People 
upon wasps and flies, like inany other troubles 
of this life, as a visitation of Providence l 


know a lady who, when other people are com 


plaining of flies, never has a fly in her house 
What does she do? Why, kill them! If she 


hears there is a fly buzzing about in any one o 


her rooms, off she goes with a clout and the 
venturer is soon dead Simple as a certain 
old tarmer’s cure for drunkenness Shut 


your mouth.”’’—J]. BLomrietp 
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JAYS. 
fo tue Eprror or “ Country I 1Ft 
SIR I enclose a photograph ot a pai 
f uung jay which I took from the 
t hen half-fledged and brought up 
by hand They are now fully growr 


wind very tame 
been allowed out in the 


md day for the last month 


OUICKSILVER IN A 
lo true Eptror of 
Sir,—Mr. T. Ratcliffe’s 


ibove 


Although 


garden night 


they hav 


thev have 


Country Lire.”"} 
letter on the 


subject is interesting One 


vould like to know exactly the fate 


f the “apple tree into which quick- 


ilver was feemed sixty vears ago ata 


illage a few miles out 


Your 


correspondents 


of Derby 
testify to the 


videspread belief in the potent effects 


f such an operation It 
interesting to know if the 
ceived in 
f the Derbyshire apple tree 


irs atter the injection ; 


u would expect, that is, tl 


fe of t tree o it onl 


rHE HOUSI 


would be 


belief re 


upport through the fate 
The Chelford tres 
und as I read 
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WAITING TO 


ipparently grew in girth many 


editorial note, this is just what 


it the mercury would have little or no effect on the 


PROBLEM AMONG 


represented useless ill-will and strange spite A.B 


BIRDS 


fo tHe Epiror o ‘Country Luirt 
Str,—lI enclose me photographs of willow-warblers’ nests, which show some 
iriou tes chosen by the birds, No nest on the level ground con- 
taining six eg ometimes seven are laid, and last year I found one with eight 


ind another with ten eggs, but a 


ere dently laid by 
rd has a <¢ 


tot iphed ifter a snow 


n went back to it and reared six young 


another bird 


iterpillar in its beak, No 


storm I 


ot the « 


is a hole occupied by a 


:s were of a different type 


1 is a nest on a steep bank; the 


robin, and was 


to clear the nest of snow, and the 


his nest a few weeks later was 


BI FED 
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taken possession of by a_ will 


warbler, which relined it (No. 4) ar 


reared six young No. 3 shows 
willow-warbler at the nest No 
also a curious nest It was built ir 


spruce five feet from the ground, 
dead bracken 
moss It looked like the nest of 


was compose d of 


common wren, which I think it 
the willow-warbler only enlarging 
entrance to suit its purpose I saw t 


bird leave the nest, and after! 


examined the eggs, which were q 
fresh, I did not go to her for fift 
days, when I took the camera to pl 
graph nest and bird. The light 
very bad, as overhanging branches 
off the top light; however, I did 
best and exposed six plates, non 
which was good, as the bird was 
stantly in motion. I noticed the 
never brought any food for her \ 
but was in and out of the nest « 
stantly, as if she wanted to get the \ 
away, which indeed was the case; 
next day, when I went to have another try to photograph the bird, the voung 
flown, so I took a photograph of the nest, giv:ng nearly two seconds’ exp 
with a rapid plate rhe small photograph shows the willow-warbler look 
into the nest, which is very indistinct, but the branch it is perched on is 
in the photograph of the nest. The bird hatched her eggs in eight days 
the young left the nest eight days after being hatched—this was quick w 
I found also a willow-warbler’s nest in a hole six inches deep in a gatepost 
No. 5). 
did not secure a photograph of the bird, as some boys got at the nest bet 


rhe nest was domed, and I saw the bird pass in and out of the hole, | 
returned with the camera Iree-sparrows make a domed nest when they b 
in a hole, even when the bottom of the hole is very narrow A friend of 1 
living in County Durham informs me he found a willow-warbler’s nest this 
in a spruce four feet from the ground. It was an open nest, not domea, but 
does not sav whether the bird had built the nest or if it was the nest of some 


bird taken possession of by the willow-warbler.—T. A. METCALFI 
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